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FOREWORD 


HILE residing in Vicksburg in 1867 I witnessed 

\ \) the devastation caused by the Siege of Vicksburg, 

and conversed with the residents who survived 

the Siege, and learned many incidents of great merit and 

interest for a historical story, and I saw the caves in 

which many of the people took refuge during the storm 

of battles, and I have had these events of history in 

writing for many years. 

The “Romance”’ is fiction so blended with facts, that 

I trust it will be instructive—with a natural portrayal 

of a love experience with a pleasing sequel, extending 
through exciting and difficult ordeals. 


JANE FRANCES SWALLOW 


Mrs. JANE F. SWALLOW 
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CHAPTER I 


THE WARNING 


URING May, 1863, the great struggle in the 
southern states for independence was at an ex- 
treme tension. Vicksburg, Mississippi, was in the 
throes of agony for its existence as a Confederate 
‘city, and all means were in operation for resisting 
the inevitable siege soon to be hurled upon it by the 
Union Army. Old men, strong women and negroes 
were vigorously excavating passage ways and cave 
rooms into the walls on either sides of roadways, cut 
from steep hillsides, and in these underground open- 
ings non-combatants and stores of provisions were 
placed for protection. 

The lower lands were utilized for army camps and 
for stables, in which were kept horses and other ani- 
mals necessary for the maintenance of the city’s 
population. The great forts were manned by stal- 
wart soldiers, with heavy artillery which covered a 
long range in the surrounding valleys and hills, from 
which the Union Army was about to besiege the city. — 

The population still remaining in the city, awaited 
the on-coming attack with serious and strained coun- 
tenances and palpitating hearts, but with unflinching 
fortitude. 

The importance to the Confederacy of saving 
Vicksburg was inestimable. The city was naturally 
strongly fortified, situated upon high rock-bound 

(7) 
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hills, and guarded the navigation of the Mississippi 
River on the west. Admiral Porter had attempted 
repeatedly to break the blockade, and at this date 
in May had partially succeeded against stubborn 
resistance for every step he had gained. 

General Pemberton in command of the Confeder- 
ate troops in Vicksburg and the surrounding country, 
under General Joseph E. Johnston, had been skir- 
mishing against General Grant’s forces at Holly 
Springs, Champion Hill, Jackson and other cities, 
with fierce, but vain, resistance, as Grant pushed his 
army toward Vicksburg, the Confederate troops 
slowly retreating, making time for preparation in the 
city, before reinforcements and supplies were un- 
obtainable from the south and east. Both armies 
suffered much loss in the campaign, but the Union 
troops were largely reinforced by western volunteers 
by orders from General Halleck, while General Pem- 
berton’s ranks were thinned, and provisions were 
being consumed greater than the supply, which drove 
him to the brink of Vicksburg, where he made one 
more valiant stand before a final retreat into the city, 
which was a signal for one of the greatest defence 
battles of the war. Johnston had not been able to 
rescue the Vicksburg forces as had been expected, 
although he made several attempts to force the Union 
Army back. 

Grant had taken advantage of every failure of 
General Pemberton to make a permanent stand, and 
by the middle of May, 1863, %s troops had invested 
this Gibraltar of the South. General Sherman was 
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established on the north in the Yazoo and Black 
River country, with McPherson on the east, and 
McClernand on the south, with Admiral Porter com- 
manding the Mississippi River and contiguous 
branches on the west and north. 

But the attack was not yet in sight. Much had 
to be accomplished before General Grant was ready 
to launch the struggle which would be final. Desul- 
tory bombarding was continued through the days, 
which became a serious attack sooner than those in 
command desired, without purpose to either side of 
the combatants. 

There were various rumors as to the strength of 
the forces defending Vicksburg, it being either under- 
estimated, or exaggerated, and Grant decided to ob- 
tain information from a direct source, if possible. 
Scouts had endeavored to penetrate the lines of Pem- 
berton for information, but were unsuccessful, nar- 
rowly escaping capture. 

General Grant had occasionally met and recog- 
nized the son of an old friend and neighbor in Illinois, 
and had noted his fine bearing and intellectual face. 
His judgment selected this soldier to send on this 
important and perilous duty. He sent for him to — 
report at his Headquarters. 

The General abruptly said, “I think you are the 
son of my old friend, Charles F. Brainard?” 

“Yes, sir, I am,’”’ replied the young man. 

“TI want you to get into Vicksburg and bring me a 
report of the situation. It must be voluntary for 
you know the peril and result of capture. Are you 
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willing to undertake it? Consider well before 
deciding.” ra 

“Tam, sir. J understand the perils and will do my 
best to escape them. If I fail and never return, I 
shall know the sacrifice will be in my country’s ser- 
vice, and as such, honorable.” 

“T hope,” continued the General, “‘that Pemberton 
will heed this message you take to him: ‘That there is 
nothing left to be done but to go forward to a decisive 
victory.’ The horror of war will come to both armies 
as has not been seen since the war began, if he does 
not surrender before we take it by the destruction 
of the city. Report to your company and present 
these papers, and follow your own method in carrying 
out your plans. Good luck, Brainard.” 

With the thrill of adventure tingling in every nerve, 
Charles Brainard hastened to his tent, passed his 
papers through the proper official course, and the 
next day started on his perilous errand, with passes 
through all the Union lines. 

This soldier was an athlete at his College, with 
forceful features reflecting a noble, kind and genial 
spirit, sagacious and persistent. He was sanguine 
of success on this expedition, for he had never known 
defeat, and danger only stimulated his eagerness to 
test himself. To have General Grant’s confidence filled 
him with pride and inspired confidence in himself. 

His first preparation was to secure a suit of clothes 
of southern style, and for this he went to the cabin of 
an old negro who had been left in charge of a planta- 
tion from which the family had fled upon the ap- 
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proach of Grant’s army. The faithful old negro’s 
face brightened as he saw Brainard enter, for he was 
not a stranger to Sambo and his banjo. 

“Laws a sakes, Massa Bra’nad, what’s brought yer 
to dis ole cabin today? Specks yer’d like a chicken, 
but de roost done gone empty las’ night.”’ 

“No, Sambo,—not a chicken this time,” replied 
Brainard. “I want a respectable suit of your old 
master’s clothes in exchange for this one from Uncle 
Sam, and we'll go over to the house and see what we 
can find. You can wear this Yankee suit and fool 
the soldiers when they come this way.” 

“Lor’, child, spose any one take dis ole darkie for 
a solger? reckon as how Ise pretty ole for solgering.”’ 

Brainard made a careful selection and found they 
answered his purpose in transforming him from a 
Union soldier to a respectable looking southern young 
man, even to the broad brim hat. 

Hastening away he called back, “Good-bye, 
Sambo,” and looking in the direction of his comrades, 
he said, “Goodbye, boys, if I never see you again.” 

He had been on foraging expeditions through this 
portion of country, and knew of an old hermit hunter 


who lived on the Yazoo River not far from its con-~ ~ 


fluence with the Mississippi River. He planned to 
get from him the supplies he needed for a trip down 
the river, and out into the great river and down the 
coast until he came to the Confederate lines. It was 
dark when he arrived at the old man’s hut. The 
hermit was known by the name of Uncle Josh, and 
his hospitality was always the open door. 
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Brainard had run the gauntlet of sundry sentinels, 
and had been interviewed by many officers on duty, 
but his passes were so genuine he was not delayed long 
at any place. 

He walked unceremoniously into the hermit’s log 
hut and found the old hunter cooking his dinner. 
Uncle Josh loved the Stars and Stripes, and also loved 
his native southland, so he maintained a neutral at- 
titude and was left undisturbed by both armies. 
Although in southern clothes, the hermit recognized 
Brainard and gave him a welcome. 

“Hello, Yank! How be yer? It does me a heap 
of good to see yer face again. Come in, come in. 
Powerful lot of Yanks around here neow. Sherman’s 
boys as thick as bees in swarmin’ time, they’ve 
a’most cleaned me out of bacon. Hev a cheer.” 
He motioned to a three legged stool of his own 
manufacture. 

““How’s the rheumatism, Uncle Josh,” said Brain- 
ard, taking the seat. ‘Can you keep a fellow over 
night, and in the morning let me have your river 
boat and gun, and some grub to last a day or so? If 
I don’t come back with the things, just charge them 
up to Uncle Sam.” 

“What! yer ain’t desertin’ be yer?’ and the old 
man scowled as he turned fiercely toward the visitor. 
“T hate a coward and he won’t git no boat nor gun 
from me.” 

“O,no, Lexpect to come back, Uncle Josh, and when 
I do I'll have some story to tell you, a good long one. 
If you never see me again, remember I’m on business 
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for Uncle Sam, and more especially for General 
Grant.” 

“Well then, I reckon I kin let yer hev what yer 
want, but deserters can’t git no help from ol’ Uncle 
Josh.” The rough, kindly old man ran his fingers 
through his coarse hair as he pondered over the stock 
he had on hand out of which he could help the Yankee 
on his “‘lark.” 

Brainard ate the coarse fare for their dinner with 
a relish, for he had fasted since morning, through the 
long day’s journey. 

Early the next morning both men were astir. The 
boat was put in order and in it were deposited a 
blanket, gun and lunch. 

By noonday the adventurer was rowing down the 
Yazoo River, which was narrow and deep, its banks 
fringed with heavy timber, conspicuous in it the 
great moss-beaving trees, the long moss hanging like 
gray beard from the branches. Before the war this 
moss had been one of the commercial products of the 
country, being in demand for upholstering in the 
place of the more expensive hair. It now hung 
neglected and wasting in abundance. There were 


no troops stationed along this portion of the river, as ~ ~ 


the wilderness on either side precluded any activities, 
but as the river outlet neared the Mississippi there 
were gunboats guarding its confluence with that 
river. Brainard gauged his speed to reach the great 
river after darkness had set in. His presence close 
to the shore had startled many a denizen of the 
forest, with startling effect on his nerves, feeling that 
he was pursued by an enemy. 
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The day was far spent when he saw a gunboat in 
the distance. On the western shore of the broad 
river he saw the twinkling lights of the old town of 
Tuscumbia, La., where he had been with the Union 
troops when the attempt was made to canal the river 
away from Vicksburg in 1862, but floods and pesti- 
lential vapors had frustrated the project. 

He drew his boat into a sheltering nook under a 
shelving bank, and resting his oars, waited for dark- 
ness before venturing nearer the guard-boats. The 
first stars appeared in the east as the curtain of night 
rapidly drew over the dome above. In the quiet of 
his retreat Brainard gazed at the little points as they 
appeared, and an old familiar stanza came to his 
memory. Under his breath he quoted :— 


“In the hour when through the brown firmament 
Starts a tremor of little points, 
Shining as if silver or gold, 
I look and ask, What secrets hold you, lights, 
Tell me,—What is God?” 
“Order,” respond the stars,—‘‘a Prod.” 


Rousing from his reverie he started for his final 
lapee down the stream, rapidly nearing the mouth of 
the Yazoo where its waters mingle and are lost 
in the depth and width of the “father-of-waters” 
of both North and South alike. He had made the 
rounding of the first flow of the river when suddenly 
he was startled by a splash in the water not far from 
him, and almost simultaneously sounded the report 
of a gun from the nearest boat. Rowing quickly 
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into the shadow of the shore, he waited for another 
shot. A flash from the side of the gunboat, and a 
ball fell into the water so close that it sent a copious 
shower over him. The current was strong as it 
swirled from the smaller river, and Brainard threw 
his boat into it and with powerful strokes widened 
the distance between him and the last fired shot. 
Other shots came after he was well down the stream 
but he did not relax his speed until he had reached 
the first bend of the river where it turns above 
Vicksburg. The approach was well marked by per- 
pendicular banks on the left shore, close to which 
he rowed his boat, carefully looking for an inlet, 
knowing that these cliffs were broken as by a mighty 
earthquake, into deep chasms extending far into the 
cliffs, the water forming a quiet pool within them. 
He had not far to go when he found a recess into 
which he turned his boat and rested until daylight 
in this place of refuge. Wrapping his blanket 
around him he lay down in his boat and slept the 
sleep of the weary. 

As the first ray of morning light crossed the top 
of his chasm walls, he was alert and searching for a 
place to which he could anchor his boat with a chain . 
the hermit had provided for that purpose. There 
were many projections of rock from which the earth 
had been washed away, and soon the boat was pad- 
locked to one through which a hole had been washed, 
and to this the chain and boat were secured. For a 
second time Brainard broke his fast from the her- 
mit’s lunch, and then with blanket and gun he scaled 
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the wall of the inlet by using the rocks and bushes 
projecting from the walls on every side. 

The sun was still well below the horizon when 
Brainard reached a fringe of woodland bordering the 
river. Carefully wrapping his gun and passes in 
his blanket, he searched for a suitable hiding place 
to deposit them. He found one beneath a log, half 
buried in the fallen leaves of many years. He 
then started in the direction of Vicksburg, knowing 
this was the crisis of his life. He had pondered well 
the situation, in its various phases, and did not 
flinch from the consequences. 

A short, brisk walk brought him to a highway, 
which he expected would be well guarded. Swinging 
along as if unconscious of this fact, he was suddenly 
accosted with, “Halt! Who goes there?” 

“Friend,” called back Brainard. 

“Advance and give the countersign,” again called 
the guard. Before him stood a sentinel in gray 
uniform. 

“T have no countersign to give. I have just 
escaped the Yankee gunboats in trying to get here to 
enlist,” said Brainard. 

“To enlist! Where have you been that you have 
not enlisted? For two years we have needed you,” 
haughtily exclaimed the sentinel. 

The Corporal of the Guard appeared at this mo- 
ment, and scanning Brainard closely, said to the 
guard, “Take the fellow to Headquarters.” 

They soon reached a camp with a few tents, an 
outpost, where a sergeant met him and curtly gave 
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the order to two privates with him—‘‘Search him!’ 
Taken into a tent a thorough search was made with 
nothing toreport. “Take him to Lieutenant Joyce,” 
ordered the sergeant. 

At some distance they reached another camp 
bristling with busy soldiers, preparing defences by 
building walls, digging trenches, and placing cannons 
on high places, everything indicating the expected 
assault very soon to come. 

Taken into the presence of several officers, he was 
handed over to the recruiting officer, Lieutenant 
Joyce. Men were at a premium in the Confederate 
Army, and motives were not questioned beyond a 
point of loyalty to the South. After a close scrutiny 
of the man before him, the officer asked abruptly: 

“Want to enlist, do you?” 

“TI do,” replied Brainard. 

With notebook in hand he continued his inter- 
rogations. 

“Where are you from?” 

“From the country north of here, beyond the 
Yazoo River.” 

“Where have you been that you have not enlisted 
before this late day? It is two years since we began. - 
this war for freedom.” 

“T was in the northern states at the beginning of 
the war, on business I could not leave without great 
sacrifice. There are many southern sympathizers 
in the North to-day who are doing more for the cause 
of the South than if they were on your battlefields. 
You could not ask for more help than these people 
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are giving you. At last Iam able to come, and ask 
to be enlisted. In getting through the Yankee lines, 
I obtained some information I think General Pem- 
berton would like to hear.” 

The officer turned to a guard, “Take care of this 
man till I come back.” 

Re-entering his tent he consulted with his Captain, 
who was studying maps and charts ef the Union 
Army brought to him by his spies and scouts. 

“What is it?” said the Captain, briefly, without 
looking from his papers. 

“There is a fine, able-looking fellow out here, who 
has sneaked through the Yankee lines and asks to 
enlist. He tells a good story about his absence, but 
doesn’t seem like a genuine southerner. He was 
living in the North when we struck for freedom.” 

“We can’t be particular about where men were 
born with our need for soldiers. Send him to the 
city recruiting officer, and he’ll put him to work good 
and hard,”’ replied the Captain. 

“What about the information he claims to have for 
Pemberton,” suggested the Lieutenant. 

“Bring him in here, we’ll see what it is,’ and the 
old soldier showed interest at once. 

As Brainard approached the Captain, he was 
keenly scanned by the sharp gray eyes of the ex- 
perienced officer. 

“What is this information you claim to have? 
Out with it, for we are as much interested as the 
General in saving this city, and he isn’t in the city 


39 


how. 
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“Who is in command in the General’s absence, 
asked Brainard, “I will take it to him. Enlist and 
send me into Vicksburg, put me on duty, and I will 
tell the message I have to the one in command.” 

With an impatient oath the Captain returned to 
his maps, and Brainard was sent to the city under 
guard. 

The city was several miles distant. Obtaining 
horses they rode at a fast pace up and down the hills. 
They met dispatch bearers hurrying to the outlying 
posts, with horses at full speed, evidently under great 
excitement. The news of Pemberten’s defeat from 
place to place against the Union forces caused dis- 
couragement and consternation in the city. 

It was late when Brainard reached the city camp, 
and he was taken to a mess room of a company and 
given a scant supper, and was assigned to a soldier’s 
bunk for the night. He slept soundly on his hard 
bed. He was up early with the soldiers, and was 
relieved of the strain of waiting when the recruiting 
officer sent for him. 

With his first consciousness came a disagreeable 
sensation in the thought of the new role he was play- 
ing. His naturally frank and honorable habits~ ~ 
shrank at the deception he must practice to perform 
his part in this undertaking successfully. He 
argued the palliating circumstances and the usages 
of war, but his conscience was not at ease. ‘There 
is honor in doing well whatever one undertakes, 
and I'll play the game to the end,” was his final 
word. 
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At the recruiting office Brainard found men far 
advanced in years, who had left their places of busi- 
ness and were waiting to be enlisted in the Home 
Guards only for the duration of the siege. They 
were obliged to go through this form of enlisting to 
obtain firearms and a coat, which would identify 
them with the army. Brainard’s turn came. The 
officer, without looking up from his enlistment roll, 
said, ““What is your name?”’ 

“Charles Brainard.” 

“Your age?” 

“Twenty-four years.” 

“You are too young for a Home Guard,” said the 
officer, looking at him in surprise, “but I haven’t 
time to place you in a company to-day. Come to- 
morrow. Here is your equipment ticket, take it 
to the Quartermaster, and go with the Guards for 
the present.” 

His post was on the hills on which the protection 
caves had been excavated, and these were being fur- 
nished with articles absolutely necessary for the oc- 
cupancy of women and children and the aged while 
the city was under bombardment. There were 
heroic families,—mothers, wives, sisters and sweet- 
hearts, who were willing to retreat into these un- 
comfortables places rather than to desert their homes 
and families and flee from the city. Only God could 
know their suspense, but courageous and defiant 
they could suffer or die, but not surrender. Many 
months they endured this kind of captivity until 
familiarity with the bombshell from river or land, or 
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both, had ceased to terrorize them, and they sallied 
forth, regardless of the imminent danger to which 
they were exposed. 

Threatening famine was the worst foe within that 
city. The civilians were restricted to the barest 
necessities, and all provisions were under the con- 
trol of the commissariat. Soldiers received the best 
that could be obtained, and all were looking forward 
confidently to Generals Johnston and Pemberton for 
relief, expecting they would succeed in opening a 
communication through the Union lines, and forward 
supplies. During March and April they had been 
able to rush through a few trains of provisions, buat 
the Union Army had captured or cut off all supplies 
since the first of May. 

Devout men and women gathered in their sanctu- 
aries to join their voices in supplication for victory. 
They felt the righteousness of their cause as did their 
Revolutionary fathers against oppression, and they 
prayed as zealously as they fought. 

The circumstances, environments, and ruling pas- 
sions of the heart forms and sways the judgment. 
Who can measure the responsibility? Only He who 
searches the motives and sincerity of purposes car ~ 
over-rule them to bring blessings to the honest, even 
though it may be disguised by the Rod and Flail for 
awhile. 

It was now nearing the middle of the month and 
General Pemberton’s forces were at the last stand 
before retiring into the city with his remnant of men. 
Brainard had keenly observed all operations, and was 
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alive to the strength of the defences, and realized the 
intense passion and determination of the defenders, 
all irrefragable proof of the struggle they could make 
when the siege was opened. 

It was rumored one morning that General Pem- 
berton was holding a conference in the city with his 
staff of officers. Brainard hastened to the Guard 
officer and asked permission to go to him with the 
information he had to tell. His unusual request 
was granted after consultation with officers of au- 
thority, and a guard was sent with him as a pre- 
caution. 

The General and staff admitted him upon learning 
his request, and the chief addressed him,— 

“T understand that you have asked to deliver a 
message to me concerning Grant’s army. What is 
it? Have you any papers?” 

“I have no papers, sir,” replied Brainard, “‘but I 
overheard a conversation which I think will interest 
you.” 

“Let us hear it,’ said the General. 

“In making my way through the country to this 
city, I had to pass through the section occupied by 
General Sherman’s army, and as I was concealed in 
a clump of bushes Generals Grant and Sherman ap- 
proached so near to me I could hear their conversa- 
tion. They were talking of the strength of this city, 
when General Grant said, “I tell you, General, ‘there 
is nothing left to be done but to go forward to a decisive 
victory.’ The horror of war has not been seen yet 
that will obtain here if the army does not surrender 
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before we are compelled to force it. By the Fourth 
of July I will reduce the city to destruction, or occupy 
it with our forces. I'll do it as sure as it stands on 
those Gibraltar rocks.”’ 

“What did Sherman say,” eagerly asked Pem- 
berton. 

“He said, ‘Ill take care of Johnston, he can’t get 
a morsel of food into the city from this day till the 
end.’ Then they walked away talking over the 
situation. This, sir, was the information I had to 
give you, which I thought would be of interest.” 
He left at once to go on guard duty. 

The officers gathered around their chief with com- 
pressed lips, an expression of resolute courage. Their 
clinched hands and flushed faces spoke more force- 
fully than words. General Pemberton was pale 
with emotion. His voice trembled as he turned to 


his officers. 
*T know a terrific battle is inevitable. What are 
our resources? Are we able to withstand a de- 


termined, fierce and long siege? You know our sup- 
plies are low, and poorly fed men make weak de- 
fences. If the blockade against our provisions is 
not lifted, our Commissary will have nothing to do.- ~ 
Capitulation is honorable, and preferable to igno- 
minious defeat, and unconditional surrender after 
the sacrifice of life and city and all the suffering.” 
With a simultaneous burst of indignation these 
officers with hot blood, denounced such a proposition. 
Pemberton saw that he had touched a vital subject, 
one which threatened his position, reputation, and 
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perhaps his very life. He had been under fire against 
Grant’s Army for weeks, and he knew the determina- 
tion to capture Vicksburg would be as persistent as 
it would be forceful. He longed to save the city and 
the suffering, but was helpless under the orders of 
General Johnston and the co-operation of his officers. 

“Officers,” he said, ““You know that it was not 
from any personal motives that I suggested an offer 
of capitulation. Admiral Porter has succeeded in 
cutting off any supplies by way of water, and Grant’s 
army is investing the city, and if Johnston fails to 
break through the lines with supplies, we shall be 
starved out in a short time. Can we cope with two 
such adversaries as famine and the Yankees?” 

“Yes, we can,” came from his angry officers. “Our 
city is impregnable, our force large enough to hold 
it and whip them here, and Johnston will attack in 
the rear, and both together we can thrash them out 
of this country. No damned Yankee shall have our 
sword till he takes it with winning the battle, and 
they can’t do it!” 

“Say no more, officers,’’ replied Pemberton, “Tf 
your men have your ardor they may be able to fight 
on air when the provisions are gone.” 

A few orders were given and the conference was 
over and the officers hurried to their respective com- 
mands. The consultation was depressing, but it 
was concealed while they encouraged their subor- 
dinate officers. 


’ 


CHAPTER II 


ee leaving the army headquarters, Brainard 
was sent back to his guard post on the hills. 
He had not been placed in a company of soldiers as 
there was no time for drill work with recruits, and 
served well as a Home Guard. He had been alert 
to all conditions, and saw how well the defences were 
situated and manned by determined and desperate 
men to fight for it. They rated their own qualities 
high and under-rated their adversaries. They relied 
on the impregnability of the city’s location. 

This day Brainard was placed on guard on one of 
the long hills sloping towards the river. The pro- 
tecting caves were particularly plentiful in the banks 
of this street, and women were moving to and fro 
carrying in needed supplies. The soldier paced back 
and forth on his monotonous beat, with the thought 
of escape in his mind. As he turned at one of the 
points to retrace his steps, he came face to face with 
a young woman as she emerged from one of the larger ~~ 
caves. Their eyes met as she frankly looked into 
his as one would gratefully look at a protector. A 
bright smile rewarded him as he touched his hat and 
she passed on up the hill out of sight. Something 
seemed to be wrong at once with the sentinel’s heart. 
A great throb caught it and its beating run riot. 


There was something so unusual about the lady, 
(25) 
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which he could not define. She had left a ray of 
sunshine in his lonely and homesick life, as he recalled 
again and again that sweet confiding smile and look. 
He knew her eyes were soft and dark and he longed 
for another look to fathom the thought which lay in 
their depths. A shell whizzed through the air far 
over his head and struck the earth somewhere on the 
hill beyond, in the direction she had gone, and a great 
fear filled his heart that she had been harmed. He 
dared not leave his post, but stood gazing at the place 
where he last saw her, with intense longing for her 
return. He could not understand his joy when she 
appeared on her way again to her cave refuge. He 
turned quickly to reverse his beat, but slackened his 
pace that she might-pass him before she came to the 
entrance of her cave. He heard her footstep close 
to him, and she hummed a low, soft melody which 
sent a thrill coursing like little shivers through his 
being. As she passed she gave him a quick glance 
before disappearing within her refuge. 

“By George! that’s worth stepping ground here 
for a week,” exclaimed Brainard. ‘‘Wouldn’t that 
smile take away the blues from a pessimist! Ill 
number this cave Seven for good luck, and see that I 
don’t get far away from it, and this Southern 
beauty.” 

The relief guard came, and for the first time Brain- 
ard reluctantly relinquished his beat to another 
Guard. 

Away from that buoyant influence, alone in his 
tent, came the realization of his situation. A wave 
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of utter unworthiness swept over him as he threw 
himself on his bunk, and recalled his mission in that 
place. “Who was he that dared to look at or think of 
that beautiful southern maiden whose eyes spoke 
truth and trust! I must not even see her again and 
will make my escape as soon as possible,” he told 
himself. 

He walked down the hill overlooking the river, and 
strove to fill his mind with the messages he had stored 
up there to communicate to General Grant. Impos- 
sible! Her face rose before every thought, and the 
two hours before his return to guard duty seemed 
long and tiresome. 

As he again took the post, he saw the lady leaving 
the cave, but not alone. A little girl was with her, 
and a young man whose attentiveness was very evi- 
dent. Envy and resentment crept into Brainard’s 
heart, for which he soundly berated himself as an 
idiot and a knave. 

Night came, making more hideous the boom of 
cannon and the sweeping shells which came occa- 
sionally from every direction, and Brainard felt a 
strange loneliness unknown to him, as he paced in 


front of the cave that was to shelter this noble woman - - 


from the missiles of the Union guns. 

His heart grew heavy and beat faster at the thought 
of his own part in bringing this to her. He knew his 
honor told him to keep away until he could escape 
from the place. He vizualized the hopelessness of a 
passion of love, at such a place and time, and the 
parting pain he would feel, as it inevitably would be 
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forever,—no hope in the future, even though both 
might survive the war. The North and the South 
were divorced before they had ever been really ac- 
quainted,—surely not married, with but little interest 
in each other. With all these discouraging thoughts, 
the fact remained the same,—he knew that he was 
desperately in love. He spoke to the bright stars 
above,—‘‘Oh, the irony of fate! Who can fathom 
its mission, the heart-aches which follow in its train, 
—the thing unsought! Is it all in the plan of a 
rounded life on the earth?” 

The following day was one of great depression in 
the city. Report came of Johnston’s attack and re- 
pulse in the rear of Grant’s army. This left the city 
entirely invested, every avenue closed to outside as- 
sistance. 

Neither officers, soldiers nor the citizens could be- 
lieve that Johnston could not finally bring them relief, 
as he had access to reinforcements, and it was no lack 
of endeavor that he did not. The Union forces had 
come to stay, and there were more to be had when ~ 
required. The attack came on Vicksburg sooner 
than desired, but it was not the climax. 

On the 19th of May, 1863, in the early morning, 
there were unmistakable evidences of a general at- 
tack by the army on the hills and in the valleys 
around the besieged city. The Confederates re- 
served their strongest forces until the battle was well 
begun, then met the on-coming foe with a deadly fire 
which staggered, and for a moment sent confusion 
into the ranks of the long columns of the Union 
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soldiers, the firing was returned by the great force 
of batteries on the hills, and the columns pressed 
steadily forward like the oncoming of a resistless 
tidal wave at sea. At nightfall there had been but 
little gained by either side, but much loss of humanity 
on both sides. This day only foreshadowed the 
siege of the 22nd to follow. 

The next two days were comparatively inactive, 
while both armies manceuvred their forces for another 
attack on the 22nd. 

The Home Guards were stationed at significant 
places where storehouses were objects of greatest 
care. Brainard was among these guards while he 
yearned to be near cave Number Seven to guard the 
object of his new love. 

Admiral Porter’s fleet had poured shot and shell 
from the river and continued it during the night. 
The batteries in the city had returned the firing 
effectively keeping the fleet at long range. 

The 20th and 21st days of May were ones of weep- 
ing and caring for the victims of the battle. Gentle 
hands and hearts shared in the dangers of the day 
with the valor of their soldier brothers and fathers. 

Early in the morning of the 22nd of May the 
Union forces again besieged Vicksburg from all sides, 
shrieking shells raining their contents into the forts 
and ranks of the defending army. A line of Union 
sharpshooters crept so near the redoubts they ham- 
pered many of the guns, as, with unerring aim, they 
disabled the men who handled them. Under this 
firing they planted the Stars and Stripes under the 
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walls of the forts. The sight drove the defenders to 
frenzy. They hurled a deadly firing over the walls 
into the very faces of their assailants, mowing the 
enemy like grain before the reaper. The retreat to 
the firing line left many comrades on the field, a 
consequence of their rashness. . 

How valiantly, persistently and fiercely both sides 
contended for the mastery of that great struggle! 
Such undaunted heroism was born in the sons of the 
Fathers of the Revolution, who gave the United 
States to herself, to have and to hold forever. 

That 22nd of May morning Brainard had gone on 
duty at the storehouses while the battle raged furi- 
ously. Orders came to the guard to report at an- 
other part of the city. He had been tortured by the 
thought of the dangers around the cave homes which 
were crowded with women, children and aged, and 
he slipped into another street which led to the cave 
section. Suddenly he was halted by a shell striking 
the ground so near him a projectile barely missed 
him for its mark. He found himself close to the 
cave of his unknown lady, “No. 7,” and while re- 
covering from shock of the concussion of the shell, 
he heard a long shrill cry of pain and grief. He hast- 
dene to the entrance of the cave and again a pitiful 
moan came unmistakably from that source. Guided 
by a candle at the farthest end of the passageway he 
hastened to offer aid. A group of three were gath- 
ered around the little girl he had seen, who had been 
fatally struck by a fragment of the shell exploding’ at 
the entrance of their refuge, the piece penetrating 
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her head. With trembling hands the grandfather 
was endeavoring to bandage the wound, while the 
sister was supporting the fainting mother. Joining 
the group Brainard gently raised the little form in his 
arms, saying, “Pardon me, friends,—will you let me 
help you?” 

He made a careful examination under the curls, 
and found where the cruel wound had been made. 
The child was breathing faintly and the heart beats 
fast ebbing away. He placed the head upon a pillow 
and held the little wrist, noting the faint pulse. The 
stifled sobs of the mother, and the tender words of 
the daughter, through her tears, broke the stillness, 
as with a smile, the gentle spirit slipped from its 
earthly bud, across the bar cf the Borderland where 
she “met her pilot face to face,” the innocent, a 
sacrifice to “man’s inhumanity to man.” 

With the gentleness of a woman Brainard assisted 
the weeping grandfather to a place of rest with words 
of comfort, then turning to the mother and sister, 
who were bowed in unspeakable grief, said appeal- 
ingly, “Dear ladies, the precious jewel has left a set- 
ting of dreadful night and could you wish a return of 
her spirit to such a world of suffering?” 

“Oh, my darling! how cruel, how cruel!’ moaned 
the mother. 

“But the loving God has taken her from a greater 
cruelty, perhaps,” said the soldier, with a voice of 
tender pity. 

The daughter had not looked at him, or spoken to 
him since he entered. Now she turned to him a face 
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of unutterable anguish and tears and with broken, 
choking voice moaned, “Oh, God! Can we have 
faith in anything good with such cruel carnage 
around us! My father is in the midst of it! Could 
you but bring us news of him, kind sir, can you?” 

Her hands were clasped imploringly as she arose 
and came near him. ‘“‘Oh, has ke, too, been sacri- 
ficed?”’ 

With tense emotions Brainard leaned close to her to 
catch her words as he rapidly asked, “Can you tell 
me where I can look for him, his section or division, 
hisname? Can you give me just a clew to his where- 
abouts?” 

“Captain Leighton, First Home Guards, North- 
eastern redoubt. Oh, if you only can find him!” 

“Tf I live I will find him and come back to you.” 
He almost gasped the words. In gratitude she emo- 
tionally extended her hand which he touched and 
flew from the place, longing fer wings with his bloed 
afire. He had seen, spoken to, and touched this fair 
girl who had lured his heretofore stolid heart, by some 
personality all her own, indescribable, but indisput- 
ably a truth. Now he was serving her, the most 
joyous wish he could make. 

His life seemed a charmed one against the falling 
shot and shell, falling around him as, heedless of these 
he rapidly made his way toward the redoubt at the 
northeast of the great east side fort, its impregnable 
wall on the hillside forming a support between the 
heavy commands, with their cannons sending deadly 
missiles into the ranks of the besiegers. 
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He passed by the dead and dying, hesitating one 
instant to ask a question, and finding no Home Guards 
among the victims, hastened on to other parts. Not 
a murmur came from the lips of the sufferers, but 
often the question, ‘““How goes the battle?” ‘We 
“it the Fort,” would bring a smile into the agonized 

ace. 

Brainard had been in battles in the Union Army, 
had seen desperate conflicts and suffering, but never 
had he witnessed such heroic persistency as within 
that besieged city. They were fighting with their 
homes behind them, and madly did they fight. 

Searching the faces of these wounded men for a 
trace of Captain Leighton, he realized as never before 
the fratricidal conflict—brothers of the same nation, 
sons of pilgrim ancestors of sterling qualities, destroy- 
ing each other ruthlessly, the innocent with the 
guilty,—it was ghastly! horrible! 

The sun was sinking far in the west over that 
terrible conflict of the day, when the sullen silence 
of the men which had characterized the attitude of 
the fighters, suddenly changed to cheers as the word 
quickly passed along the lines, over the din of mus- 
ketry and cannon, “The Yanks are retreating.” 
Only then did the men give vent to their pent-up 
emotions. They wept and clasped each other in joy, 
while some dropped onthe ground in utter exhaustion. 

Brainard’s emotions were far from rejoicing as he 
knew too well it was only a respite from a worse suf- 


fering soon to come. , 
While searching among the men for the First Home 
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Guards, his eye caught sight of a badly wounded man 
struggling to get to a spot of less exposure to the 
raining bullets falling around him. There was little 
to indicate an officer in his uniform, but Brainard 
noted his bearing and fortitude, and quickly stepped 
to his side with a hope of finding Captain Leighton. 

“Let me lift you, sir, to a place of safety and exam- 
ine your wound.” 

“A piece of shell struck me under the knee cap, and 
if we can replace the cap I shall be all right after it 
is bandaged,” he said, white with pain. ““Why are 
you here and not on the fighting lines,” he added, as 
he saw an able man without arms. 

“TI am acting in the hospital corps today,” he said, 
tearing away the clothing from the wounded knee, 
and pressing the dislocated cap back to its place, 
and, taking a roll of bandage from his pocket, wiped 
the wound, and bandaged it, to the relief of his 
patient. 

“There, that is all right, now. I see you are a 
surgeon.” 

“I have had some medical experience,” replied 
Brainard. ‘Where is your station? I am looking 
for Captain Leighton, whose family sent me in search 
for him.” 

“My family!” exclaimed the soldier. “Have you 
seen them, are they safe?” 

“They are in their cave in great suspense for your 
safety. Lean on my arm, sir, you are not able to 
walk alone.” 

It was during this episode that the cry of the re- 
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treat of the Yanks had been sounded, and Brainard 
led the disabled man to a tent hospital near them, 
and leaving him with the nurses, turned quickly to 
carry the message to the waiting and stricken ones 
in the cave refuge. The happiness it gave him to do 
this service for her made him oblivious to all else, as 
he hastened to take her the message. 

Waiting at the door of the cave, scanning the fast 
shadowing street, the beautiful and anxious girl 
searched his face for good or dreaded news before 
ke could speak. 

“Yes, I found him wounded, but as the siege has 
closed for to-day, you will see him to-morrow.” 

“Oh, thank God!’ she reverently exclaimed. 
“Come and we'll tell mother.” 

“In what way can I serve you further lady,”’ said 
Brainard, hesitating to follow her into the sanctuary 
of her grief. 

Pausing a moment she extended her hand saying, 
“T cannot thank you, there are no words can express 
it. Can you come again to-morrow?” 

To touch her hand seemed sacrilegious to him— 
not in his heart, but his conscience. 

Brainard sought a retreat from the turmoil and 
alone searched for a solution of his fate, for he needed 
no longer to know his desperate love for this sweet 
maiden. By all that was holy he would be unworthy 
of her if he turned traitor to his trust, to his General, 
and to his country. He reiterated over again and 
again his folly in thinking his love was shared by her 
for him, his slight acquaintance, her gentleness was 
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gratitude for the little he had done, but his heart’s 
hope only heard words, and throbbed and burned 
on in spite of his philosophizing from every point. 

There was but one course to take, leave the city 
and go back to duty. 

With exhaustion he slept where he sat under the 
stars, seeking his tent at daylight. His nomad 
existence attracted no attention in that city of 
anxiety and confusion. A short rest and refreshing 
ablution as best he could get, quieted his nerves, and 
he evaded guard-mount and proceeded to the cave 
section. Here he found soldiers and citizens waiting 
outside the cave “No. 7” and learned that the Cap- 
tain was in his home where the family was joining 
him. The reality of war had pierced his soul and 
taken his precious jewel from him. 

All public buildings were utilized for caring for the 
wounded. Churches, schoolhouses, and all city 
hospitals were capacity full, and all able men and 
women were endeavoring to save life. Each one 
could do something without having further experi- 
ence than a desire. 

Brainard joined the throng of nurses. He had 
been a medical student three years in Chicago, when 
the pressing call of his country came and he obeyed 
the call, and his knowledge served him well now. 

In the vicissitudes of war he had been assigned to 
this perilous duty, and he found the peril of discovery 
and execution as a spy, were but a part of his perilous 
undertaking. The conviction that he had not shot 
a shell to either army while in this position, gave him 
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a slight satisfaction in his -keenly-felt, anomalous 
place. 

He was sent with a conveyance filled with wounded 
soldiers to the old Marine Hospital in the southern 
part of the city, a large brick structure with an unob- 
structed view of the Mississippi River. <A shot from 
Admiral Porter’s gunboats had carried away a por- 
tion of a heavy stone window sill, the ball passing 
through the ward, without casualty to the inmates, 
while he was returning a fire from a cannon placed 
between the hospital and the river, under the white 
flag flying from the roof of the building. With this 
warning the cannon was removed at once. 

Escape from the city was now imperative. The 
realization forced itself upon him with painful reluc- 
tance. He must leave the woman who so strangely 
obsessed his whole being, and do it at once. 

With these conflicting reflections as he ministered 
to the suffering, he heard a voice say, ““He must be 
in this part of the hospital as I have been in every 
other part of the building.”’ 

Brainard’s blood mounted to his temples, then 
back to his heart, as he turned and faced Miss Leigh- 


ton. Her own face flushed as the tell-tale quiver. - 


of heart-throb sent the rosy hue to her cheeks, as she 
met the eyes she had looked into when, on his lonely 
beat this soldier had guarded her place of refuge, and 
awakened her interest, and afterwards befriended 
her family with the fidelity of a dear friend, without 
obtrusiveness or claim to any merit from her father 
or herself. She had longed to see him more than she 
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was willing to confess, persuading herself that her 
desire was but to thank him and express a deeper 
appreciation for his kind assistance. As the days 
wore away and he did not appear, her anxiety grew 
into fear that some harm had befallen him, an inter- 
est foreign to her, except for her father when unduly 
absent. She tried to dismiss the thought with the 
feeling that it was indifference in him for the event, 
but this did not relieve her solicitude, but rather 
pained her heart more as she tried to forget him. 

On the third day she was able to leave her mother, 
and decided to visit the hospitals as a relief to her 
restlessness, as well as a duty. With a profusion of 
flowers which her faithful old gardener gathered for 
her, she directed the driver to take her to the Marine 
Hospital, where a larger portion of the wounded were 
taken. At the office she asked to be permitted to 
look over the record of patients who has entered that 
day, and passing over familiar names, she came to 
Ned Forest, the young man Brainard had seen with 
her at the cave when she left it with her sister. 
Searching for him, she had found the one of all in the 
building she longed to meet. She did not conceal her 
pleasure at seeing him there, and her sunlit eyes 
spoke more eloquently than her words as she extended 
her hand and said, “It gives me pleasure to meet our 
benefactor again. I have wanted to tell you that 
mother and father want to thank you, and would 
like to know your name. Oh, that dreadful night 
of horror! How could we have lived through it but 
for your kindness? Can you ever know how grateful 
we are?” 
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Brainard had listened to her, charmed, and yet in 
confusion and humiliation. “I beg of you, Miss 
Leighton, to think no more of my part on that fearful 
night. Could I have saved you the sorrow and pain 
of that night, it might be worthy of thanks. If I 
aided you in the least I shall deem it a happy incident. 
My name is Charles Brainard. I was at a medical 
college in Chicago at the outbreak of the war, and have 
been delayed in coming until the first of this month.” 

“IT, too, was in the North before the war began,” 
frankly said Miss Leighton. “I wasat Mount Holyoke 
College, where my mother had been before she met 
my Southern father, and ever since she has lived here 
and on our plantation. My name is Alice, my sis- 
ter’s name was Frances. I never had a brother.” 

“All this is very interesting to me, and I thank 
you for telling me. May I go with you in search of 
your friend?” as she turned to leave the room. They 
found Ned Forest a nervous victim, not wounded, 
who had been placed there for rest and treatment. 
He said little, but his eyes never left Brainard’s face, 
which had awakened a jealousy which he could not 
conceal, as he saw the happy face of Miss Leighton. 


Their stay was brief and Miss Leighton sought the ~ ~ 


conveyance in which she came, but lingered with the 
new-found friend, reluctant to say the parting word. 
Brainard knew it must be a long parting, one 
forever it seemed to him, and it almost stopped his 
heart-beat for the instant. He could not take her 
hand and avoided the opportunity by walking a 
short distance from her carriage, and, removing his 
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cap, held it over his heart and with suppressed emo- 
tion said, “Farewell, Miss Leighton. May God soon 
put a stop to this horrible strife. Good-bye.” 

With eyes diffused with tears,—manly tears from 
his heart,—he turned back into the hospital without 
hope of ever seeing this divine girl again. 

He left the hospital immediately and went to the 
transportation officer’s quarters and inquired indif- 
ferently, “Is there any specially hazardous trip for a 
transport to-night? Anything is better than waiting 
here to be shot to pieces.” 

“Sure, there is, and I reckon the fellows who go on 
this transport will have a lively time gettin’ through.” 

“All right, sergeant, book me for the trip.” 

“Put your name on this record, and see that you 
show up here at ten o’clock sharp. Don’t keep the 
mules awaitin’ or they'll make trouble.” 

Going to his tent Brainard secured a few papers 
upon which he had written the name of Miss Leigh- 
ton and a brief account of the night of the 22nd, 
placed the paper in his hat lining, ate a frugal supper 
and then wrote to Miss Leighton. 

Miss Alice Leighton, 

May I call you dear friend? 

I am going on the perilous errand of transporting 
ammunition to the northern part of this city, and may 
never return; such is the fortune of war. In my heart 
I carry your image, with the earnest prayer for your 
safety through the terrible conflict this city has yet to 
pass. If it be possible for you to escape harm my 
prayer will be granted. Again I bid you good-bye, and 
fare-thee-well. Your sincere friend, 

Charles F. Brainard, Jr. 
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Folding the crude paper—all he could obtain— 
on his way to the transportation quarters he placed 
the note at the entrance of her home, where she 
would find it in the morning. 

At ten o’clock he reported for the trip. A wagon 
drawn by the faithful army mules came for its load. 

The husky negro, the driver, seemed a companion 
of the team as he talked to them and they understood. 
The boxes containing deadly explosives, were care- 
fully handled by the inspector and checked off. 
Brainard took his seat beside the driver and away 
they went, up and down the hills at a rapid pace. 

The negro driver kept up a running conversation 
to the mules, while Brainard’s thoughts were divided 
between the chances of getting away, and the chances 
of living the rest of his life without ever seeing Miss 
Leighton. He tried to believe that absence would 
fade her image from his life, that Time would be the 
great physician to heal the despair in his heart, and 
that he was not leaving her with an arrow in her heart, 
but her grateful friendship would be forgotten in the 
strife and confusion where such kind favors were a 
common event. While the thought came,—he could 
not wish it true,—he longed to be remembered by her, _ 
to feel that her limpid eyes spoke more than her lips. 
Could it ever be that she would secrete an aching 
heart? The lines he had often repeated when with 
others came to him: 

“Tf each one’s secret unguessed care 
Were written on the brow, 


How many would our pity share, 
Who have our envy now.” 
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The clock in the distant tower struck the hour of 
twelve. They were nearing an outpost when a 
whistling sound, long and ominous, caused the driver 
to turn and lock back, but Brainard gave a mighty 
leap from the wagon, striking on the side of a steep 
hill, just as a shell struck the ground beside the mules, 
and a terrific explosion followed. Brainard rolled 
rapidly down the hillside while he shut his eyes to 
all that was flying in the air over him. Lying still 
to collect himself, a few minutes, he heard confusion 
and moans where he had left the wagon, then pulling 
himself from under the mound of earth which had 
crumbled upon him, he ran as swiftly as his bruised 
body would permit, keeping close to the hill, until 
he reached a rivulet. where he threw himself on the 
grassy bank to take breath and consider his next 
move. Lying close to the ground he heard voices at 
the wrecked transportation wagon and knew the 
soldiers near that section had gone to the rescue of the 
unfortunate driver and mules. 

There was nothing at the wreck to indicate that 
more than one man had been on the wagon, so he 
did not fear that a search would be made for him. 


CHAPTER III 


HE attack and failure of the Union Forces on 
the 22nd of May to capture Vicksburg, or to 
make any practical progress to that effect, only made 
the fact more obvious to the commanders of the 
Union Army, the colossal task they had before them, 
and they were convinced that much more prepara- 
tion and reinforcements and larger scope of vision 
in every direction must mark efficiency before a 
successful issue by them could be achieved. Heavy 
artillery must be installed at many points, before 
regarded unnecessary, trenches must be excavated, 
and the destruction of the great stone-bank walls 
could only be accomplished by undermining them 
and using explosives. The investment of the city 
must be absolutely rigid, and cavalry was sent to 
Sherman’s aid to guard against Johnston, who was 
crowding the Union forces from the especially pro- 
ductive valley of the Yazoo and Black River section, 
in the endeavor to send supplies into Vicksburg. 
The topography of the country in proximity to 
Vicksburg, was much more favorable for defence than 
it was for offence. Through the month of June 
General Grant and his staff, had perfected plans of 
preparation and execution to make the final attack, 
unless the army within surrendered to escape utter 


destruction. 
(43) 
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Civilian associations had sent nurses and doctors 
and supplies from various states, to be on duty until 
the Siege of Vicksburg closed. Illinois, Indiana and 
Towa were largely represented. 

With these pressing demands on the mind of Gen- 
eral Grant, imperative as they were, he had not for- 
gotten the soldier he had sent into the enemy’s camp, 
and a wave of anxiety would sweep across his mind, 
as he neted his protracted absence. He had been 
away nearly a month, and not a word had been heard 
from him, and his anxiety was taking the form of 
worry. He kept a daily out-look for his return. 


CHAPTER IV 


RAINARD had lain on the bank, for an hour or 
more before he ventured to proceed on his at- 
tempt to escape away from the city. The air was 
chilly and he felt the strain of the shock and pre- 
cipitous plunge from the wagon down the bank. But 
he crept cautiously to the top of the hill which skirted 
the stream, and found that he was near the highway 
on which they were driving. He took his point of 
compass from the stars and proceeded north over the 
road leading to the camp expecting the supplies. 
He walked along at a rapid gait in the starlight at- 
mosphere, resting occasionally as he mapped out his 
course of procedure. He could not see farther than 
to make the camp and plan afterwards. 

As daylight dawned he discovered the way was 
familiar to him, and recognized the route over which 
he was taken to the city for enlistment. He saw 
recent tracks of horses or mules, and peered into the 
distance fora camp. The day was clear and the sun 


was nearing the horizon when the traveler discovered © | 


a camp of three tents, with a fly tent with a table 
beneath it. Two horses were browsing around them, 
and he knew this was the first place where he was 
taken after he landed from his boat, reduced to a 
small outpost for scouting purposes. 


There was no sentinel on beat, and Brainard walked 
(45) 
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around to the horses, giving them a morning salute, 
to which they responded by going sociably to him for 
a stroke. 

With his guard Confederate clothing on, he rambled 
boldly about the place. Presently a man’s head ap- 
peared at the opening of one of the tents, with a 
startled look, for he knew he had disobeyed orders 
in not having a sentinel on guard. 

“Good morning, comrade,” came first from 
Brainard. 

“Morning to you,” replied the sleepy soldier. 
“Have you brought our supplies? We waited till 
almost morning for them, and then all turned in to 
get forty winks before sunrise. A one-man tableau 
appeared in the openings of the other two tents. 

“The supplies were held up a long ways from here, 
by the landing of a Yankee shell beside the mules. 
I came on to tell you that it will be some time before 
another transport can be sent. You may not need 
the ammunition very soon as there is little chance of 
the Yanks getting out here.” 

The three gathered around him, eyeing him closely, 
and asking many questions, which Brainard frankly 
answered or parried, 

“Seems to me,” said one of the soldiers, “you are 
pretty lucky to get out of that hot-bed of bullets, and 
get so far away.” 

“You would not say ‘lucky’ if you had heard that 
shell when it almost landed on the mules’ backs, and 
had heard the explosion. I heard it coming and made 
lively tracks down a steep hill which nearly broke 
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my neck. Then I came on to let you know the bad 
luck.” : 

Brainard felt the suspicious glances they gave to 
each other, but tired and sleepy, he threw himself on 
a mound of hay, while the others made coffee for 
their scant breakfast. Brainard was soon sound 
asleep. 

The three soldiers had fried bacon and hardtack 
with their coffee, and cajoled themselves into think- 
ing they were eating breakfast. 

After a little silence the Corporal, in charge, jerked 
his thumb over his shoulder towards the sleeping 
stranger and said: 

“What’s yer idee about that there guy? Looks 
like he’s got something on his mind besides the supply 
story.” 

Another one added, “‘T’ll bet he’s darned glad to 
get away from that gun factory, where he’s likely to 
have a window made through him any minute from 
them big Yankee ball spouters.”’ 

The third turned and looked at the sleeper with a 
long gaze, then said, “H’m! deserter.”” There was 
a “don’t blame him look’? among them, when sud- 
denly they heard the tramp of horse’s hoofs at full 
speed, the trio jumped to their feet, and saw a soldier- ~ 
coming from the direction of the Yazoo River. It 
was a Confederate scout who rode into the camp and 
excitedly said, “General Johnston has been driven 
back from the ferry where he had commissary stores 
ready to send over. He had driven Sherman’s Yanks 
back to the left, when a cavalry regiment swooped 
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down upon him, drove him back, took prisoners, and 
captured the wagons, making hell among his boys 
as they escaped out of the clutches of the damned 
Yankees. He’ll lick the Yanks out of that country, 
yet, so look out for the supplies. Got to hurry back 
to camp in the woods.” 

Brainard was wide awake at the first sound of the 
horse, and wider awake to the message he had heard. 
Strolling over to the campfire, still smouldering, he 
found a meager portion of food left, and planned that 
his stay must end that night. 

There was a look of desperation in the faces of the 
three soldiers as the messenger left them. 

“Looks to me, boys we’ve got to move down the 
road or starve,” said the Corporal. “If we don’t 
see that supply wagon from Vicksburg by tomorrow 
night, we'll go foraging on the nearest camp we can 
find. The soldiers in the city have the best grub in 
the commissary, while we out here starve.” 

“What about that rabbit hunt we were going on 
today,” asked Brainard. 

“All right,’ turning to the two men with him he 
added, “‘you two boys draw straws to see who'll stay 
here on guard while we’re gone.” 

They went to the woodland bordering the river 
where the boat had been left by Brainard. As there 
was no gun for him he was told to leck for game, and 
call the gunners. He wandered around by himself 
and the “game” in which he was most interested, 
was the log under which lay his hidden blanket, gun 
and passes. He caught sight of a squirrel in the 
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branches of a tree, and as he looked he discovered his 
own sign on the bark, denoting the proximity of the 
log. He had forgotten this precaution until by 
chance he saw it. He called out, “squirrel, boys,” 
but they saw quails and scurried away in that direc- 
tion. Left alone he soon found the log, and the 
things where he had left them. Replacing them 
Brainard quickly placed branches and signs to the 
roadside for his signal in the dark when he was ready 
to come for the articles. 

Hearing the soldiers returning he joined them and 
they were soon in camp with quails in the camp kettle 
over the fire. 

“We've got just about enough hardtack and salt 
left to go with these birds, and when they’re gone we 
go too,” declared the Corporal. 

“They won’t dig us up in their gray matter down 
in that hotbed, so we’ll resurrect ourselves before we 
are ghosts,” said the cook. 

The day was far spent when supper was ready, and 
the famished men soon absorbed the copious amount 
of soup made from the birds, which formed the main 
portion of the meal. Hardships were forgotten as 
each had a joke or a story to tell, for they had all seen 
service in battle. The event of the cave disaster — 
from Brainard, elicited sympathy, hardened as they 
were to the cruelties of war. In Brainard it awak- 
ened memories of Miss Leighton that quickened his 
heart-beat, and betrayed his loneliness. A pack of 
playing cards was produced which wiled away a few 
hours. At nine o’clock taps was sounded with a 
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much battered bugle, and the Corporal ordered 
guard-mount to commence at midnight, to alternate 
every two hours. 

“There’s a cot in the mess tent for you, comrade,” 
added the Corporal, turning to Brainard. 

“That’s a square deal, thank you, chum,” They 
all retired to their tents. 

Brainard waited anxiously his time to leave the 
place. He was alert and keen to the danger of his 
attempt, for these men were not to be trifled with, 
if they discovered him. While they were in the first 
sleep he slipped out to the horses, who were familiar 
with him now, and leading one over the soft sod to the 
road, he mounted him, but treaded carefully until he 
found his signals to his hidden bundle. He was soon 
remounted with his things and riding on the road 
over which the scout had gone in the morning. The 
horse seemed to be familiar with the way and needed 
little urging for speed, an evidence that he had known 
excitement when taken over that route. Brainard 
gave him a loose rein, sure that the horse knew the 
way to the secret ferry. They were in a dense wood, 
with a path for wagons not much trodden. He saw, 
not far distant, a campfire, and surmissed they were 
near the ferry and the horse would not be needed 
further. Dismounting, he headed the horse for the 
camp, started him off, and crept through the brush 
away from the sign of camp. Finding a vine covered 
tree he spread his musty blanket on the ground 
and lay upon it till the dawn of morning. 

The peep of the first bird of the morn awoke him 
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and he reconnoitered around his sleeping place, until 
he could see a small patch of water at a distance, 
through a vista of trees and was sure that a straight 
route in that direction would bring him to the Yazoo 
bank. The secret ferry must be near the terminal of 
the road he had left. 

With these bearings he took his blanket strapped 
across his shoulders, and the rifle, of whose use he was 
uncertain, loaded it with the ammunition that had 
lain long under the log, and pushed his way through 
the thick underbrush to find the river. It seemed a 
long walk, but he was rewarded at the end of an hour 
by coming abruptly on an inlet of the river in the 
forest. Passing cautiously in the direction of the 
roadway, he saw a guard at the shore, lying on the 
ground asleep. 

With a step as noiseless as a cat, Brainard crept 
nearer and nearer the man until he could see that he 
was lying on his back with his rifle under his right 
arm, in a very sound sleep. The hour was still early 
and nothing astir. 

The moment came to make a leap on the guard 
sleeping on his post. Brainard saw a strong husky 


fellow in full gray uniform, with an equal chance, a ~ - 


match for himself. But the man awake had the 
advantage, and with his small rifle in his left hand 
he sprang on to the arm with his knee, grasping the 
gun on the ground. In a flash the guard sent his 
left fist to the object on his pinioned arm, but it struck 
against Brainard’s own rifle harmlessly, and with 
the other in his right hand, it was held close to the 
dazed guard’s breast. 
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“Lie still, if you don’t want to be shot,” quickly 
came from his captor. “If you stir you know what 
is in this gun. Turn over on your face, quick!” 

With an oath he obeyed. ; 

“Now get up with your back towards me,” com- 
manded the man with the gun. Again the guard 
hesitated. “Instantly,” shouted the captor, and with 
a volley of epithets the guard scrambled to his feet. 

“Lead the way to the secret ferry,” was the next 
command, and reluctantly the prisoner walked in a 
path to the water’s edge, where, fastened to a tree 
was a large boat and above it a cable stretched 
through tree tops from one side to the other of the 
river, which was narrow and deep there, and to this 
cable was attached the ropes which plied the boat 
across the river drawn by hand. 

“Ferry me across,” commanded Brainard, and a 
second time he emphasized the order by raising the 
rifle to his shoulder. 

The ropes were untied and the boat moved out 
into the river. The prisoner was closely watched, 
for his captor knew his desperate man. He at- 
tempted to give an alarm whistle, but stopped it with 
the first sound when he glanced at Brainard. 

It took but a few minutes to glide the boat under 
the trees to the side where it had been loaded many 
times with commissary supplies for the army in 
Vicksburg. 

“Secure the boat to the shore, then get out and 
walk five steps with your back towards me,” was 
the next order from Brainard. 
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The prisoner obeyed until he stepped on the 
ground, when he turned and grasped the boat with 
powertul hands and tried to tip it to throw his captor 
into the water. The boat was too large, and Brain- 
ard too alert to lose his balance, and the attempt 
failed. A finger was on the trigger but he did not 
press it, and the guard stepped back. 

“Shoot! Id rather be shot than to be taken into 
a Yankee camp with a gun at my back. Who are 
you with a half Confederate uniform on? A damned 
spy, I know. Why don’t you shoot?” 

Brainard looked him straight in the eye while he 
let him talk, then he coolly said, “Turn your back to 
me or I'll blow your head off.”’ 

There was no mistaking the meaning of this order, 
and as the prisoner turned, Brainard stepped to the 
shore. The Confederate soldier had forfeited his 
life by sleeping on his post in time of war, faithless to 
his own cause. He was a fearless, sturdy man, who 
would fight unscrupulously against a foe, with little 
excuse. With Brainard it was a_ psychological 
moment of taking him prisoner, or taking his for- 
feited life. Instantaneous with the conception, the 
object before him faded into nothingness, and in his . 
place unfolded the glorified personality of the image 
in his heart,—just a vibration,—a wave—and the 
sad eyes which looked into his, vanished—appeared 
and disappeared while time ceased. Every nerve 
was vibrant, as a thrilling wave swept his whole 
being. His heart lost one suspended throb, and his 
voice quivered as he steadied himself to speak. 
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“Right about face,” came his command, and the 
prisoner immediately faced his captor. 

“You have forfeited your life for disloyalty to your 
trust, and your freedom as a prisoner of war. I 
grant you both, for the sake of a brave Southern 
maiden. Step into the boat and go back to your 
duties.”” He did not have to repeat, and the man 
was soon making long strides across the river. 

Alone Brainard stood unnerved, as he gazed into 
space as if to pierce its ether blue, to recall the vision 
of the spiritual personality of Alice Leighton, who 
had pierced the realm of space to appeal to the hu- 
man within him. He held his breath to listen to 
what he conceived might come,—a vocal note of 
music from heaven itself. The gentle breeze which 
bathed his brow seemed hallowed by her presence, 
and the words came into his thoughts,—‘‘‘The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and we hear the sound 
thereof,’—but oh! the invisibility of it! The possi- 
bilities of realities, spiritually visible in the great 
abyss of space!”’ 

As he still gazed far away he recalled his deep in- 
terest in his probing for the truth in his Science work, 
in college, delving into Nature for natural causes of 
existence, all the way to the borderland of non- 
existence, where the mystic touches the last analysis 
of atom energy, and wafts it to realms of mystery. 
Why should not invisible thought in its vibrations 
bring invisible personalities, which the vibrant mind 
can conceive independent of the material eye! 

Rousing from his reveries, Brainard saw, in the 
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distance the camps into which his pass would admit 
him, and he would soon report to his General, his 
duty accomplished with success. But the memory 
of it was bitter, and his soul revolted at the thought 
of his enforced deception, the fatal seed growing in 
his heart, the fruit of which would leave a lasting 
sting the remainder of his conscious life. He re- 
solved to retrieve his waning self-respect by a life 
of probity, and exemplify the high ideals of honor, 
if he were spared to return to normal conditions of 
life,—peace, industry and social conditions. 


CHAPTER V 


4 hes day following Brainard’s departure from 
Vicksburg with the transportation wagon, Miss 
Leighton was nursing her parents in their home when 
she discovered the note left by Brainard. As she 
glanced at the name a smile of delight lighted her 
face, but as she hastily read the contents it faded to a 
look of concern. With the note in her hand she 
slowly went back to her father and read it to him, 
saying: 

“This Brainard, father, is the man who helped you 
when you were wounded and was so kind and helpful 
to mamma and myself. Why was he sent on such a 
mission?” 

“T can’t tell you, my dear, nothing was said to me, 
if I had been on duty I would have given the order 
myself for that duty. 

“YT know you are very grateful to this soldier, but 
don’t borrow trouble, he may come back all right, 
as many others have done. Can you help me out 
on the porch, as there seems little action between 
the armies to-day.” 

This home over the hill was a spacious building 
typical of the fine southern architecture, with its 
two story length pillars supporting the high roof 
porch extending across the entire front of the broad 


structure, wide and spacious, affording great comfort 
(56) 
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from heat and turmoil, with ample ground and trees 
to shelter it from the street traffic. 

All through the busy day Alice’s heart was heavy 
with fear for the life of this man who had so recently 
crossed her path, and she tried again and again to 
solve the problem of ‘““Why was she interested in 
him?” In her quiet hour alone in her room, that 
question was in her thought and never answered by 
herself,—he was and she couldn’t help it, nor solve 
the analytical reason. 

The second day came and her fears gave way to 
hope, as she asked her father if the transportation 
wagon had reported to the arsenal office. A mes- 
senger was sent, who brought the word, “No, sir, 
not yet.” 

Late in the evening Ned Forest appeared at the 
Leighton home. 

The parents of Ned Forest were old friends and 
neighbors of the Leighton’s. Ned and Alice had 
been playmates from childhood until both went to 
distant places for higher education. 

As he entered this evening, he greeted Captain 
Leighton and remarked indifferently, “Bad news 


about that supply wagon that went out last night.- - 


Have you heard about it?” 

“No, what about it? It should have been reported 
tome. When I get this bandage off I'll see some of 
these subordinates.” 

Alice had caught the words of Ned, and with 
clasped hands and compressed lips, stepped near her 
father. . 
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“A bomb hit the ground close to the wagon, and 
exploded, blowing up everything in it, the news 
coming from the nearest post to the accident.” 

With the clasped hands pressed to her eyes, the 
colorless lips of Alice cried out of the pain in her 
heart, “Oh, Ned!’ and would have fallen had he not 
sprang to her side in time to save her, and placed her 
in a chair. Seeing her father’s amazed look she 
clasped her throbbing brow as she said, 

“Don’t be alarmed, Father, I was dizzy for a 
moment,” and the flush of embarrassment leaped to 
her cheeks, as she choked back unbidden tears. 

“Well, well, child, you have worked too hard to- 
day and are nervous. This is indeed sad news, but 
such are the wages of war. Life is not of a moment’s 
concern in war. One day sooner or later is of no 
importance. It is all in the great plan,—in the game 
of the day.” 

Going to him Alice kissed his troubled brow good- 
night, and went to her mother, looking after her com- 
fort, and, leaving her in the care of her faithful maid, 
retired to the seclusion of her room. Alone she sank 
into the refuge of her great chair, and with burning 
eyes, cried as one only can with a sense of hopeless 
grief. In vain she told herself of their slight ac- 
quaintance. She had idealized him unconsciously 
as ingenuous, noble, and intellectual, and she could 
not further analyze the longing of her heart as she 
now understood, when he had gone from her life. 

Tired and heart-sick she sought rest, but found 
little that night. 
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Early in the morning after a night of fitful sleep, 
the day following the report of the shocking disaster 
to the transportation conveyance, in which Brainard 
was supposed to have shared, Alice became conscious 
of a rushing, thrilling sensation embracing her whole 
being, physical and psychical, and then a seeming 
suspension of all things except life,—buoyant, riant 
life—the ego of herself defying inhibition and gravi- 
tation, drifting, drifting on waves of ether blue, dis- 
regarding time and space, until she came face to 
face to a countenance engraven upon her heart as 
her ideal man, who had made the supreme sacrifice 
for his country. With her sorrow still lingering in 
her eyes, she gazed into the depths of his, as a grasp 
of his own ego drew her cleser and closer to him, and 
she saw reflected from his own eyes the affinity of 
soul to soul drawn by the inexorable law of vibration. 
Just one long sigh, and light faded and all was blank. 
Conscious life dawned as a deep heart-throb of pain 
gave impulse to life, and a reality to life’s duties 
while bound to nature’s environments. Forceless 
and nerveless, Alice crept to her great boudoir chair, 
and in its lap and folds she found bewildering dream- 
land, and fell asleep. | 

The cares of the home devolved on the daughter, 
as the mother, always delicate in health, had become 
an invalid from nervous strain and the shock of her 
little daughter’s death. 

With heavy heart and forced interest in matters 
about her, Alice dreamed the hours away that day. 
She re-lived the moments,—moments so brief, she 
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had spent in the presence of the Home Guard. Her 
first meeting, his tender sympathy and gentleness 
when her sister’s cruel death was crushing them, and 
at her request had fled to find her father, his comfort 
and aid to him, and last of all when she had met him 
at the Marine Hospital his face had expressed its 
gladness, and when she unexpectedly came into his 
presence, his voice tender and emotional as he 
addressed her, modestly accepting her words of 
gratitude. All these sweet recollections surged to 
her mind as she vividly recalled her mysterious 
dream of that morning,—as if a reality. She prized 
his farewell note above her jewels. 

The picture of his handsome, sensitive face, with 
form erect, and his hat covering his heart, was as a 
classic work of art ever before her in her sentient 
moments. In a few brief days he had been taken 
from her life forever!—the long forever! Senses failed 
to grasp the reality that it could be true! All around 
her in the daily agenda of her city, her sorrow was re- 
peated in almost every home,—loved ones sacrificed 
for country’s sake. The last loving messages of 
fathers, sons, husbands, and lovers were tenderly 
cherished and held sacred by loved ones who tarried 
still in life. 

But oh, the heart ache, for “love will last!’ 

The month of May passed and June dawned, but 
there was no “rare” day for that besieged city of 
Vicksburg. The great struggle soon to come faced 
both armies and both were making desperate prep- 
arations for offense and defense. Private homes 
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were open for all kinds of work for the soldiers and 
Miss Leighton seemed to be everywhere, directing 
and executing. Her years in the North had tinged 
her mind of the real worth of industry and energy 
and progression, preparing her to lead others in effi- 
cient work. 

She was sent to Mount Holyoke College as a choice 
of her mother, and her father had encouraged the 
selection. She had attended three years when war 
was declared and she was called to her home in 
Vicksburg to her parents. 

In all the confusion and activities surrounding her, 
Alice was conscious of her “‘Idealized Man,” as she 
had named the one so deep in her heart and mind. 
His being was her first thought, resentful for his 
cruel death, and her last thought at night was an ir- 
repressible longing to see him, and as hopeless as it 
was sincere. To her love, he was noble, brave, 
keenly intelligent, religious, courteous, thrifty and 
temperate, with a heart of sympathy, and for her a 
heart filled with love. She embodied all these vir- 
tures in the Idealized Man she had loved and lost so 
soon. Her heavy heart found relief in busy hours, 


and her rest at night more oblivious to pain as the — 


days wore on, but at moments, least expected, a thrill 
like a wave of some strange element would hold her 
being in its grasp, taking her smile away and causing 
a sadness inconceivable to confuse her thoughts and 
words. These occasions were unspeakably mysteri- 
ous toher. The discovery of the possibilities of ether 
waves were unknown to science, and telepathy was 
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an uncoined word. Absent influence had been 
recognized for ages, but had never been proven and 
harnessed to a name by science until the great dis- 
coveries of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 


CHAPTER VI 


ea turned from the disappearing senti- 
nel, whose life he had granted, and found a 
lightly traveled road which he followed as rapidly as 
possible, glancing back now and then to see if he were 
followed by the escaped guard. He emerged from 
the road into open fields and had walked an hour or 
more when he was suddenly surprised by seeing a 
squad of Union Cavalry dash from a thicket he 
was passing, and in another moment was at his side. 

“Down with that gun, gray coat. What in thun- 
der are you doing out here, and where did you drop 
from?” came from the officer in charge. 

“T hail from Vicksburg, boys, where I got this gray 
coat, and will exchange it for a blue if you can give 
one tome. [I'll take it off in a jiffy.” 

“‘Deserter, eh! we have no use for double-dyed 
traitors on these lines. If you will desert one side, 
you will the other. J think you deserve a rope, shoot- 


ing is too honorable a take-off for a traitor. Anyone . 


of you boys got a string?” 

Brainard smiled as the boys laughed, and from his 
cap produced a very much crumpled and discolored 
piece of paper, signed by General Grant in April. 
Handing it to the officer he quietly said. 

“You’d better invite this officer to witness the 


hanging, he might have something to say.” 
(63) 
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Taking the paper the officer stepped back to the 
dismounted soldiers, and a general inspection was 
made of it. 

“JT don’t believe it is genuine,” said the officer. 
And the others coincided. Going to Brainard he 
asked, ““Where have you been since you got this 
pass?” 

“Most of the time in Vicksburg,” came the reply. 
“Tf you will take me to your commanding officer, 
and give me a chance, I can prove that the pass is all 
right.” 

The officer had picked up the rifle Brainard had 
dropped and closely examined it. 

“That’s a regular gun, boys, better than we are 
getting.” It was assigned to one of the soldiers for 
care till they reached camp. 

Turning to the prisoner the officer said, “Mount 
the horse, we always bring an extra for an emergency, 
and they rode off to the nearest camp. 

“You came very near losing your game this morn- 
ing, boys,” said the prisoner as they rode leisurely to 
camp, “I came mighty close to leaving my scattered 
remains on the plains of Vicksburg yesterday morn- 
ing, by a shell-shot landing too near to be healthy 
for my nerves, but it missed me.”’ 

“Did you starve out over there so you'd rather 
be shot getting away than to die by slow starva- 
tion?” asked one of the scouts. 

“No, they are not starving yet, and the Confed- 
erate soldier will fight fiercer on a ration than some 
men after a feast. They fought like tigers on the 
22nd, and won the day.” 
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“What easy job did you have that you say ‘they’ 
fought?” was asked. 

“T was in the hospital corps, and I never saw such 
heroic suffering as I did that night; I tell you they 
are Game, with a capital letter. It will take more 
Yankee fighting than you ever saw to get inside that 
city, unless they capitulate on terms.”’ 

After reaching the encampment, the prisoner, in 
his strange garb, was taken to the first sergeant of a 
company who found the Officer of the Day, and 
reported the case. 

“Bring him to Headquarters,”’ ordered the officer, 
“we'll look him over.” 

Brainard produced the same pass he had shown to 
his captors that morning, which was handed from 
one to another for inspection, and afterwards ques- 
tioned him closely. 

“Tell us why you are here, and why this pass was 
given to you,” said the Officer of the Day. 

“General Grant sent me on this expedition and 
if you will send a messenger to him with one word 
sealed, known only to the General, he will identify 
me, and send for me to go to him. Will you grant 
this to me before I answer your question? The 
General will tell you if he wants you to know.” 
The officer handed a card and envelope to Brainard 
who wrote a word and sealed it and an orderly was 
sent to the General. 

The officer turned to the guard who had brought 
Brainard to the office and said, ‘“Take this fellow to 
to the barracks, give him his dinner, and hold him 


till I send for him,” 
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It was an anxious moment for Brainard, as a fear 
came that the General might possibly forget the 
compact between them concerning this word. 

At the call for dinner, he joined the soldiers, who 
were in Sherman’s Division, and strange faces to 
him. The waiting seemed interminable time as he 
watched every newcomer, for the return of the 
orderly. He was sent for, to go again to the office 
from which he sent the secret word, and the officer 
held in his hand the envelope they had sent to the 
General, and across it was written, 


Officer of the Day, 
Camp K.— 
Send the writer of this to me at once. 
Grant. 


Before the setting of the sun, Brainard stood before 
the Commander-in-Chief, proud to have braved 
death to render his country a service in anything his 
Chief desired. 

By the order of the General, they were left alone, 
and a convincing message right from the scenes be- 
hind those walls was related to the man whose every 
energy and thought, day and night, was in what 
way he could capture this city with the least sacrifice 
possible, but with the extreme and supreme sacrifice 
if it must be. There could be no failure in the next 
attack. The message to General Pemberton was of 
special interest to him, as Brainard gave a vivid 
account of it. Pemberton was still outside the city 
walls with a force, but losing ground daily. 
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“What about the attack on the 22nd?” asked the 
General. 

“Their loss and damage was great, their redoubts 
were badly battered, but they will be repaired and 
as impregnable as before. There are over thirty 
thousand men ready to defend the city in another 
siege, but their provisions will be low if more are not 
sent in soon. They are desperate fighters, and 
Spartans in their suffering.” 

“There is no hope of Johnston getting supplies to 
them. Sherman drove him back and captured com- 
missary supplies and took prisoners, very recently. 
Draw a map of the situation of the redoubts and big 
forts and whatever you think important.” 

The General watched with keen interest as the 
expert hand rapidly took measurements approxi- 
mately of distances and positions, not forgetting the 
outposts and secret ferry on the north. Many 
questions were asked and explanations made before 
the conference closed. 

As Brainard was about to leave, the General 
opened a field cabinet and taking an official paper 
from it, handed it to him saying, “Take this to the 
Adjutant, and await his reply.” ‘Then, turning to 
the soldier, he added, “I am greatly aided by your 
information, and thankful to see you safely’ back to 
your company.” 

“Thank you, sir. I am thankful if I have served 
you.” 

At the Adjutant’s office Brainard waited for a 
reply to the document he had delivered from General 


Grant. 
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Reading the paper, that officer looked up to the 
messenger and asked, “Is your name Charles F. 
Brainard?” 

“Yes, sir,” he replied. 

“Do you know the contents of this paper?” 

“No sir, I was told to wait for your reply.” 

“My reply is to congratulate you as Lieutenant 
Brainard and a brother officer. This is a commis- 
sion for Second-Lieutenant, signed by the President 
and all officers requisite on such documents. Your 
uniform is waiting for you at the quartermaster’s, 
ready for your use, and you will be assigned to your 
company in a day or two.” 

The surprise was as great as it was complete, but 
Brainard first secured a private’s uniform and joined 
his old comrades, where he was received with rejoic- 
ing, and rested while waiting for his assignment. 

When alone he pondered long over his new situa- 
tion, and with this promotion was not happy when 
he recalled his greater responsibility for the danger 
of the dear girl which must be inevitable, when the 
siege opened again, and his soul revolted against the 
part he knew he would take in the performance of his 
duties. But his life was irrevocable and he must 
tread the labyrinth of fate to the finish. 


CHAPTER VII 


NOTHER element in the great struggle for the 
possession of Vicksburg was the Confederate 
General, Joseph E. Johnston, a force which fought the 
Federal Armies in the background of Vicksburg. 
He arrived in Jackson from Tennessee before the 
16th of May and assumed command of all the South 
and East. General Pemberton had been defending 
the cities adjacent to Jackson, with little success, 
and at this time both armies were concentrating 
attention to defending and attacking Jackson, the 
capital of the state. Pemberton and Johnston fell 
back towards Vicksburg after the loss of these central 
posts, but the Union Army kept them apart. Jchn- 
ston found his way to the North, back of Sherman’s 
Division, and hoped from there to provide supplies 
to Vicksburg, which attempt was foiled by Sherman’s 
Cavalry. 

General Osterhaus of Grant’s staff, was in command 
of Edward Staticn,—a post nearest the Confederate 
troops outside of Vicksburg on the east. 

At this place was a plantation with an imposing 
residence upon it, which had been utilized for head- 
quarters by each army as they passed through this 
section of country. It was owned by John J. Burns, 
who had been an extensive slave holder. Three sons 


were in the southern army, and a daughter, budding 
(69) 
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into womanhood, was mistress of his household since 
the death of her mother at the beginning of the war. 
Mrs. Leighton, of Vicksburg, was his sister. When 
Pemberton’s army passed through on its way to 
Jackson, John J. Burns joined him and fought in 
defence of Champion Hill and later Jackson, where 
he was taken prisoner and sent up the Mississippi 
River to Rock Island. The daughter was much 
alarmed at being left alone with the ex-slaves,—most 
of whom remained on the plantation—and desired to 
go to her aunt and uncle Leighton living in Vicks- 
burg. She had a pass through the Confederate lines 
from Pemberton, but had not used it before the Union 
Army took possession of the section. She was living 
with a neighbor. With much courage she went to 
General Osterhaus to ask for a pass through the 
Union lines. 

She encountered a sentinel in front of her house 
who refused to permit her to pass into the yard. Her 
southern blood rese hot with indignation at the inso- 
lence of being refused entrance to her own home. 

“Do you know that Iam Miss Jeanette Burns, and 
this is my house which you Yankees have stolen from 
me, and now you dare to say that I cannot go into it?” 

The sentinel smiled and stood very still, without a 
word, preventing her from entering through the gate. 
She looked helplessly at the front door,—her door! 
and realized how rigid are the rules in army regula- 
tions. She saw an orderly within, who disappeared 
to an inner room. He soon returned and asked the 
sentinel what the lady wanted. 
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“Miss Burns wishes to enter,” curtly replied the 
the sentinel. 

He reported the message and an officer came to the 
wide veranda and said, “Guard, permit the lady to 
enter,” and waited courteously to meet the young 
lady, both taking seats on the veranda. 

“What can I do for you, Miss Burns?” he asked. 
His courtesy surprised Jeanette into an embarrass- 
ment, as she had expected a cold and stern reception 
from a “Yankee,” as her ideas had been that they 
were quite uncivil. 

“Are you the officer in command of this place?”’ 
she asked. 

“In immediate command, yes. I believe we have 
crowded you from your home, Miss Burns, and I 
assure you if you wish to occupy the larger part of 
it with your servants, I will assure you perfect pro- 
tection so long as I stay here, and so will any officer 
who follows me when I am gone.” 

This was indeed a surprise to Jeanette, for he was 
the first real Yankee she had ever met, and was a 
gentleman of a true type. She felt a freedom now 
to make her request. 


“Thank you, sir, I have come to ask a favor of you, AS 


which, if you will grant, I shall not need the house, 
but will leave it in charge of old and trusty servants 
until this war is ended, at least, till your soldiers leave 
us in peace.” 
“What is the favor you wish? If it is practicable 
I shall be happy to grant it,” he gallantly replied. 
While Jeanette made known her wish the officer 
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was looking at the picture before him and saw a 
young, girlish face, slight form, bright black eyes 
with genuine snap in them, cherry lips, broad fore- 
head over which waved dark brown hair with a sheen 
of gold in it, a pair of dimpled cheeks, and with it all 
the charm of an unsophisticated school girl. It was 
from this reverie that he replied to her request. 

“T have an uncle living in Vicksburg who has in- 
vited me many times to come to his home since papa 
went away to war, and is a prisoner now in your 
army. Although the city is not a safe place to be in, 
he thinks it is better than staying here alone with 
only the negroes, and with you soldiers in my house. 
General Pemberton gave me a pass, but before I 
could use it the Yankees came in, and new I have to 
get past them besides our own boys. I want a pass 
through your lines, will you please give it?” 

“But how can you get there if you have a pass? 
There are no trains going into the city, and I have 
no way of transporting a lady even to the limits of 
our lines.” 

“Why you see,” she began in her unreserved 
manner, “I have horses and my old nurse mammy, 
as strong as any man, will go with me and we can 
ride horseback, for we are used to riding all day to- 
gether, since [have no mother, and if you will send a 
guard with us, I know we could get there in a day’s 
riding. Uncle can’t meet me at the line, because he 
is an officer and can’t leave the city. He isa Captain. 
Captain Leighton is his name.” 

The kindly disposed officer, General Osterhaus, 
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looked thoughtful and turning a sympathetic face 
to her said, ““Miss Burns, you do not know the 
imminent danger of Vicksburg at this time, and I 
cannot let you go there yet, but if you wish to go 
after next week, I will grant the pass, and help you 
through to the Confederate lines. You are safer 
here than in Vicksburg to-day.” 

Much disappointed, and ready to cry, Jeanette 
left him thinking he was putting her off without good 
reason. Three days afterwards the battle of the 
22nd of May was raging, and she understood the 
“why.” 

The days which followed this request were stren- 
uous, as the 19th to the 23rd days of siege in Vicks- 
burg passed which Brainard had witnessed, with 
its painful consequence to men, women and children. 
With it all, he lost his heart as hopelessly as was his 
hope of ever realizing the joy of wooing and winning 
the lady who held it without being aware of such a 
trust. 

When June dawned on that war-worn, and war- 
torn country, there was a lull in the storm of the 
belligerent forces, and General Osterhaus recalled 
his promise to Miss Burns,—although he had ad-_ 
vanced nearer the city with his command,—and 
in person, he rode to her home, accompanied by a 
young Lieutenant, releasing him for the day, in 
charge of the sappers and miners, who were ferret- 
ting the way towards the city walls, which in due 
time, would be instrumental in such destructive ruin. 
The General introduced the Lieutenant as her escort 
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through the Union lines, who held the necessary 
passes for them, and they were to leave at seven 
o’clock the following morning. 

“T am sure if my father and brothers knew of your 
kindness to me, they would thank you as much as I 
do, General Osterhaus, and would think kindly of 
one Yankee, and perhaps two, if they saw my escort,” 
said Jeanette, frankly glancing at the Lieutenant. 

That was an exciting day at the Burns’ plantation, 
and the faithful old-time slaves were crying while 
promising to keep everything just as she would have 
them, and two of the best horses were put in perfect 
trim for the day’s journey. 

At the appointed hour the next morning, the escort 
was at the door, and the three mounted with bag- 
gage strapped to the saddle of the nurse’s horse and 
with many admonitions to the servants, and good- 
byes, the three started on their day’s ride toward 
Vicksburg. 

The hours passed quickly in pleasant drollery or 
serious conversation as they rode over the miles they 
were to traverse. The escort was cautious in giving 
information regarding the Union forces, and Jeanette 
knew it. She chattered about her lovely aunt and 
uncle and cousins she was to see, and hoped they 
were not harmed in the dreadful May battle. 

The mention of the May siege awakened sad 
memories and aroused the interest of the escort as 
he asked, “Are you not afraid to go to the city where 
there will surely be another battle in less than a 
month?” 
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“Well, if I am there I will die with Uncle Leighton 
and the rest, or I'll be there to take care of them if 
they are hurt. I know Cousin Alice will need me, 
and want me, for we are just like sisters. Little 
Frances is too young to be a companion for Alice.” 

The Lieutenant’s horse seemed to stop still for an 
instant, as the escort slacked the rein and compressed 
his lips to suppress his surprised heart. 

“You haven’t heard from them for a long time, 
have you?” in a low voice. 

“No, only once after papa went away to war, then 
uncle wanted me to go to them, but I couldn’t go 
then.” 

They met a few scouting parties and couriers carry- 
ing dispatches from camp to camp, and officers hold- 
ing conferences, and among these they saw General 
Osterhaus inspecting troops, with others. He re- 
turned the Lieutenant’s salute and touched his hat 
to Jeanette. This courtesy was another revelation 
to Miss Burns, and respect for Yankees was rising 
rapidly in her estimation. 

The halt at noon under a wide spreading tree to 
rest and to enjoy the ample lunch so lovingly pre- 
pared by Jeanette’s old cook, was not far from the 
lines of the southern troops. The few miles between. © 
the front lines with hills and valleys away from the 
highways, were close at hand. Scouting parties 
from either army were liable to be roving around 
these parts, and the escort knew his jeopardy so far 
from his own troops. But he remounted and con- 
tinued the journey. The last of the Union camps 
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was passed, and the distant line of Pemberton’s 
camp near Vicksburg was in view. 

The guide was on his guard from either side of the 
way which was through a section of scattered trees, 
when ahead of them at some distance he saw a cloud 
of dust which looked ominous to him. He stopped 
his horse and reached for Jeanette’s rein as a gentle 
warning. They had to wait but a moment when 
they saw the gray uniforms of the oncomers.” 

“Our soldiers! My God, sir! Fly back as fast as 
your horse will go. Please don’t stay here and be 
taken prisoner for us! Do go! Go!” 

But the young officer did not go, but sat perfectly 
still quieting her fears. 

“Don’t be alarmed, we'll see what they will do 
in your presence,” he said, as the little squad of three 
came rapidly on. They were evidently out for an 
adventure. 

They slowed their pace as they saw women in the 
party, and approached cautiously when they saw the 
party was not moving and showed no fear. They 
saw the escort was a Union officer, and consulted 
together. 

In this moment of pause and silence there came a 
volley of musketry and a whiz of bullets high over 
the heads of all, and an Indian war whoop from a 
half dozen Union soldiers rushing out of the woods 
back of Jeanette and her escort. The boys in gray 
held their places, and leveling their rifles returned 
the salute, as harmless as the first one was, and turn- 
ing their horses were soon away ’ from the scene and 
out of sight. 
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The guide quickly sprang to the ground and faced 
the soldiers who saluted and stood at attention 
while he said, “Well, boys, how did it happen?” 

“Why, sir, as you passed the last of our lines, the 
Captain of our company saw you, and we thought he 
knew what he was about when he sent word to our 
sergeant to ‘Send a squad after that party, keeping 
well in the rear, and if nothing happens tell them to 
come back without showing themselves, but if 
needed, to fight like hell! We obeyed orders.” 

They were a merry party and all proceeded as 
near as the officer-guide thought safe to the Con- 
federate lines, and then bidding the mistress and 
maid good luck and goodbye, they stood where they 
could see them as they advanced to the other side, 
saw them met by a guard and present their passes 
and soon disappear with the soldiers into the area of 
the southern lines. 

it was a long ride for the Lieutenant back to his 
company, but he had much food for thought as he 
rode. He had cautiously kept his name from the 
girl in his charge, and when she disclosed her rela- 
tionship to the Leightons, the sacredness of his re- 
sponsibility for her care seemed immeasureable. 


She seemed no longer a stranger, but a dear friend, - ~ 


but how strangely distant he felt himself to be from 
her with the impervious wall of his secret between 
them. His lips were sealed. 

The Confederate officers were as courteous to the 
young lady as the others had been, her uncle well 
known, and her progress into the city was hastened 
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by every possible means at their command. Before 
the sun set Jeanette and Dorcas reached their destin- 
ation and were welcomed with rejoicing. Jeanette 
was beloved by them, and her presence was always 
a ray of sunshine. Alice found much solace in her 
companionship in the void made by the death of her 
sister, and in confiding to her the love she had felt 
for the soldier who was taken out of her life before 
she realized how deeply he was implanted in it. She 
had idealized him and sat him on a pedestal where 
she gave to him true hero-worship. 

Jeanette gave a very exaggerated account of the 
wonderful Yankee escort officer. “Why, will you 
believe it, Cousin Alice, he was a nice gentleman, 
Just as nice as if he had been born in the South!” 

There was much. to do and talk about to Jeanette 
in the Leighton family, and the cares multiplied as 
the dear mother rapidly faded away each day, the 
grief in her heart sapping the very life from her. 
The terrible shock and the stupendous agenda in the 
city and country, bewildered her mentality, inducing 
an apathy to life, and hastening the approaching 
crisis. One evening after a long, still rest among 
her favorite flowers on the cool veranda, her spirit 
took its flight silently, leaving not a sigh behind, only 
the thought,—‘“‘Say not ‘Good night’ but in some 
brighter clime bid me ‘Good morning!’ ”’ 

The little cousin Jeanette was now the angel of 
the household, dispensing the balm of comfort by her 
gentle touch and words, rising to the dignity of 
womanhood in character and conception of duty and 
love. 
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This was but a ripple in one more home in that 
bereaved city,—one more cause for heartache to 
those who loved, remaining, and the tide of Time 
ebbed out to the everlasting sea of eternity, leaving 
the void lingering in the happy home, still happy in 
the contentment of faith. 

Jeanette told her uncle that she had been told 
by one of General Johnston’s officers that a rumor 
came to him that Grant’s army was tunneling beneath 
the parapets of the city, to gain an entrance through 
the aperture which would be made by explosives of 
terrific force, and that there were three tunnels to 
be used in the attempt for victory in the next attack. 

Captain Leighton hastened to Army headquarters 
with the information, which caused consternation 
among the officers who heard the report, and indig- 
nation over the delay in discovering such a strategic 
movement by the enemy. Upon investigation Gen- 
eral Pemberton found it a fact, and attempted to 
counter tunnel, but it was not effective. 

The tunneling had been done with utmost care 
against publicity, and only a spy could have carried 
the information. Lieutenant Brainard had been in 
charge of the men in one of the saps, and the work 
was being carried on with the greatest expedition - 
and secrecy possible. 

All expectation in Vicksburg of obtaining any kind 
of supplies from General Johnston was greatly dis- 
couraged by reports of his failures in every effort, and 
every foot of ground in the city at all available was 
furnishing food to its utmost capacity for dear life 
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against famine. Every luxury was eliminated from 
the tables of the rich and poor alike, and sacrifices 
made to keep the men on the firing lines as well fed 
as possible. 

The middle of June was passed, and it was well 
known that the great crisis was near at band. Each 
side had made most vigorous preparations for offense 
and defense, and the two would measure arms for 
mastery in the greatest battle of the war. The uni- 
versal voice on the question of surrender was “never 
till forced.” 

By the 20th of June the final disposition of troops 
and armament was made by the contending armies. 

An order from General Grant was issued to each 
commander of a division to select one hundred men 
from his division, to be placed in advance of the 
general lines, and immediately after the explosion 
of the mines they were to rush the chasm, enter 
through and plant the Union flag on the parapet, 
the flag bearer to be protected at the point of the 
bayonet. The entire force facing the city would 
attack, simultaneously. 

The order was passed on to the regiment and com- 
pany officers in command, and the selection quickly 
followed. 

Lieutenant Brainard was among the selected 
officers for this rush into the very jaws of death. 
Each man was the very flower of his company, and 
with Spartan courage answered the roll-call, ‘“Here” 
when they were assembled to march to their posts. 
One more day and the great attack would begin. 
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With masterful control the Lieutenant’s nonchalance 
hid a heavy and aching heart. Seeking a deserted 
spot he threw himself on the ground to think out 
the problem of his life or death on the morrow. 

The thought of home and dear ones in it far away 
from these scenes of misery and woe, was restful to 
him, and his own life seemed but a speck of earth, 
ready to return to it, and did not concern him, only 
in the thought of the sadness of a life ruthlessly torn 
from those who love it more than their own lives, to 
be lost to them forever in this world. 

But the thought of the beautiful girl he had de- 
ceived, but not wronged willingly, as none of it was 
of his choice, was maddening to him. He more than 
ever realized that moment how he had surrendered 
his heart to her, and that all things, but honor and 
duty, were subservient to that love. Both honor 
and duty called him to force his way into her home 
city at the peril of her life, and the thought nearly 
broke his heart. With manly tears he implored 
heaven and all the angels to protect her from harm. 
Her cave would be her refuge, and in it he longed to 
protect her. 

In Vicksburg, the days between the 20th and the 
24th of that dreadful June, were spent in the cave- 
refuge places by those who were fortunate in having 
them, and the negroes and others who did not have 
caves, sought refuge in cellars with a very uncertain 
safety. On the evening of the 24th, the last before 
the terrible siege opened a general attack, Alice and 
Jeanette went to their rooms, tremblingly looking 
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for some last needed articles for the cave, when Alice 
made a suppressed moan and sank into a chair with 
both hands pressed upon her heart. Jeanette was 
quickly by her side and supporting the drooping girl. 
“What is it, dear, what has hurt you? Get some 
water, she has fainted! Dorcas, quick! bring some 
brandy!” 

“Tt has nearly gone. Oh, that dreadful vibrating 
pain which seems like a shock to my nerves, and the 
burning heart-beat for a moment is so unexplainable. 
I can’t tell you anything about it. There! it has 
passed. I don’t need the brandy now, thank you, 
Cousin Jeanette.” 

Early in the morning of that June 25th, 1863, heavy 
cannonading began from both armies. Everybody in 
that fated city was in his appointed place with every- 
thing at his command. 

On the hills and in the valleys thousands and 
thousands of Federal soldiers on the north, east and 
south were manoeuvring for vantage ground, with 
fixed bayonets shining in the blinding rays of a hot 
June sun. The selected soldiers for the advance 
rush, with their officers, were in direct line of the 
mines and were mingling in the ranks of the Infantry 
companies, ready to dart out and flee to the exploded 
spot when the earth was crumbled and an opening 
made for them. The situation was a strenuous one 
and excitement ran high. At last the fatal spark 
was scurrying along the fuse towards the buried 
explosives, and a moment more the air was rent with 
the terrific sound of a thousand thunderbolts, which 
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seemed to silence the cannon and rifle, so overpower- 
ing was the fearful explosion. 

The volcanic magnitude of the removal of earth 
and rocks, walls and cannon could only be compre- 
hended by a distant view such as General Grant had 
chosen for observation through his powerful bin- 
oculars. With tense features and compressed lips he 
gazed at the awful havoc, and in a few moments he 
saw the Stars and Stripes appear, then disappear, 
then again it was in view and a second time disappear, 
then he saw it unfurled on the staff that had held the 
Confederate flag. Then he witnessed it shaken and 
vibrating as it was shot through and through until 
it hung in shreds, but still clinging to the staff. 

Admiral Porter’s fleet made a furious attack from 
the river, and from every side there rained a storm 
of death into that city which had seemed so impreg- 
nable only a month before. 

The city was defending itself with heroic work. 
Ranks were thinned all through the attacking forces, 
cannons were silenced as men and machines were dis- 
abled, and the brave men who had been selected to 
rush through the exploded walls, had been resisted 
by hand to hand fighting with great loss on both _ 
sides. The flag bearer had pushed his way to the 
parapet, on which the Confederate flag was hanging 
limp on that breezeless day, while the defence soldiers 
shot fast and furiously at the protecting men, and 
as the first man raised his arm to touch the halliards, 
it was shot and he fell to the ground, but another 
caught it out of his hand before the smoke had rolled 
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back, brought down the Confederate flag, but paid 
for it with his life. Still another caught it, with 
fierce fighting around him, slipped the rope through 
one loop and ran it up, with his coat sleeve shot 
through and his arm bleeding from wounds. The 
Stars and Stripes hung on the staff, but it was soon 
cut to shreds by every possible missile at hand. The 
staff was not broken and the little flag stuck to its 
post. Cheers were heards from thousands of throats 
on the lines below the city. 

The explosion had not been as effective as expected 
and the crumbled earth and rocks did not leave so 
large a crater for entering as desired, but the land 
forces were shelling so heavily, and the river gun- 
boats doing such havoc, the defence could not halt 
the coming stream of fighting men as they poured 
into the forts at that point. 

Lieutenant Brainard valiantly led his men when 
they pressed back the defenders from the parapets. 
He seemed reckless of life, still he was unharmed. 
None knew the pain lurking in his heart, through 
that awful day, to him, as fears for the safety of the 
girl he loved so intensely never left his inmost 
thought. 

The Union soldiers held the aperture made by the 
mines and a stream of men continued to rush through, 
driving the defenders back to other barricades. The 
mantle of night drew over that scene of carnage and 
suffering and the bombardment ceased its fury. 

In this cessation of hostilities the merciful corps of 
nurses and doctors and the inhabitants of the city, 
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sallied forth to seek and relieve the sufferers. All 
night they worked with might and main, tenderly 
caring for the wounded and dead. Wounded men 
of both armies were taken to places for care. 

The second day the fierceness of the siege some- 
what abated and continued so until the first of July, 
when several mines were exploded under the walls of 
the strongest forts and redoubts. Lieutenant Brain- 
ard had joined his own company and was sent with 
other detachments to storm a formidable breastwork, 
with an emphasized command, “Take it!’ They 
sealed an embankment facing a blaze of firing and a 
shower of hand grenades which the Confederates 
placed upon their parapets and rolled down upon them 
while those attacking threw grenades over the wall 
fast and furiously until they were driven back of their 
barricades, and the assault resulted in the capture of 
a fort with its guns. 

The second and third days the siege continued un- 
abated, with a gain of Union forces as the seemingly 
impregnable walls crumbled beneath the heavy 
blows of artillery and exploding mines. 

Before the third of July the officers in command 
of the Confederate army within those walls, had con- 
ferred as to the advisability of seeking terms of sur- ~ 
render, knowing that to prolong the strife meant 
greater sacrifice of life which would avail nothing. 
After the morning assault of the third of July, white 
flags were raised along the garrison walls, and as 
soon as commands could be passed along, there was 
a hush of firing all along the Union lines and from the 


river fleet. 
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Under the fiag of truce, beneath a friendly oak, 
negotiations were entered into which resulted, as all 
the world knows, in making amicable terms for the 
occupation of General Grant and the Union forces 
on July 4, 1863, with the assurance from the Union 
Commander and General-in-Chief, ““That men who 
had shown so much endurance and courage as those 
in the Vicksburg Siege, would challenge the respect 
of any adversary, and be treated with due respect as 
prisoners of war.” 

Tenderly caring for the victims of either supreme 
sacrifice, or even worse, the maimed and suffering, 
devolved upon those who had escaped such parts in 
the horrors of war. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ONFEDERATE and Union soldiers were alike 
tenderly distributed for care among the various 
places used as hospitals, but the City and Marine 
Hospitals received the more severely wounded men, 
and were filled before the temporary places were oc- 
cupied. There was no discrimination among the 
men as to which army they had fought in, only those 
who wore the straps of commissions on their uniforms 
were placed in the same wards, as far as possible. 
Days passed as these brave victims of the war lan- 
guished with such care as the emergency would per- 
mit, and volunteer nurses were gladly accepted, and 
the mothers, wives, sisters> and sweethearts were 
flocking to needy places to aid in the care of the 
heroes who had fought the battles. 

Alice Leighton and her cousin, Jeanette Burns had 
chosen the old Marine Hospital for their services, 
and they were appointed in the officers’ ward, with 
the severely wounded cases. 


Ward No. 7 was occupied by officers of both~ ~ 


armies and the two temporary nurses were sent to 
report to the surgeon in charge of that ward. The 
surgeon directed them to visit each cot and come in 
touch with the conditions they would meet, and 
become known by face, to the suffering patients they 


would serve. 
(87) 
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Strolling between the long rows of cots, each cot 
a resting place for suffering humanity, the two girls 
distributed flowers, and gently spoke a word of cheer 
to all, neither observing at the farthest end of the 
long room, a soldier shading his eyes with one hand 
that he might better view the faces of the nurses 
approaching him. With a cry of pain he lay back 
and covered his eyes with both hands, “Miss Alice! 
Oh, it is Alice! Thank God she lives!” The action 
brought a young surgeon to his side, who saw the 
patient had fainted, and turning to Jeanette called 
for her assistance. Restoratives were used while 
Jeanette took his hand in hers chaffing his pulse 
until to the pale cheeks came a faint tinge of color. 

The surgeon shook his head, saying, 

“His case is very serious. His wounds are not so 
grave as some others, but his mental condition keeps 
his vitality so reduced it is impossible to rally him, 
and his heart is very weak.” 

“Poor fellow! he looks strong and big and hand- 
some. I wonder what I can do for him?” and Jean- 
ette smoothed his pillow and put her hand upon his 
forehead, when below it something about his face 
seemed familiar, yet she could not think of any one 
she had seen with such a face. 

Another patient was attracting the attention of 
Alice, and she did not go to that cot that day. 

When the two were alone Alice said, ““What was 
the special matter with the patient that you and the 
surgeon were with this morning?” 

“He had fainted. He is more mentally wounded 
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than otherwise, the doctor said, and tomorrow I am 
to stay with him all the time. I have seen some one 
who looks like him, but I can’t place him.”’ 

When the two nurses went on duty the next day, 
Jeanette took her place at once by the patient as- 
signed to her, and found him burning with fever, and 
delirious, and the doctors in consultation about him. 
They said his wounds, one in his shoulder, and an- 
other in his thigh, were in a satisfactory condition, 
considering all things, but his heart was greatly dis- 
turbed, with irregular palpitation, which might stop 
at any time. The doctors were puzzled. 

In a short time the patient became quiet and slept. 
Jeanette kept close by his side, placing cooling appli- 
cations to his forehead, and hands and wrists, with 
a heart of sympathy as she thought of him as ““‘Some- 
body’s boy” who yearned to be near him. Her at- 
tentions were rewarded by seeing returning con- 
sciousness in his eyes as they opened. His lips 
moved and she listened to his whispered word, 
“Alice!” His face relaxed, a smile touched his lips, 
his eyes looked into hers, and suddenly Jeanette saw 
her Yankee officer guard through the Union lines. 
She gasped, “Lieutenant.” 


Closing his eyes again with a conscious smile, he - ~ 


slumbered, a restful sleep induced by a quiet mind. 
Jeanette sat very still and watched a peaceful ex- 
pression creep over his face, with gentle breathing. 

The little nurse pondered long and deep over the 
one word he had spoken and looked at Alice, busy 
with other patients. ‘‘Could she be the Alice he was 
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calling? Surely he couldn’t be the man! Impos- 
sible! The guard she knew was a Confederate, and 
killed! Yet her fertile brain could not disconnect 
the two men. ; 

“But what if it should be. What if the report of 
his death were not true? Nothing was true in war, 
nothing certain!” She decided to say nothing to 
Alice until circumstances developed the facts. 

Again the patient awoke with a clearer vision than 
before. Jeanette gave him the potien left by the 
doctor, adjusted his pillow, caressed his hand gently 
while his eyes searched her face anxiously to recall 
something in the past, then, with a whispered voice 
sald: 

“You are not Alice, but you seem like her. Did I 
see her once in this room?” 

“My Cousin Alice and I are nurses in this ward at 
present, and you are assigned to my tender mercies 
and you must not talk until you are stronger.” 

“Cousin Alice!’ Yes, I know you now, my little 
charge through the lines. Please tell me, is your 
Cousin Alice the nurse I can see with the doctor?” 

“Yes, but you must keep quiet.” 

“She lived through all the horror, and is so near 
me? Has she seen me yet?” A look of pain spread 
over his face as he spoke and turned his head away. 

“No, she has not been up as far in the room as 
this, and has not seen you. I shall keep her away 
from you until you are better, so you must keep very 
quiet and not talk.” 

The doctor made his “rounds” and feeling the 
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pulse, remarked, “Better; keep him still,’ and passed 
on to others. 

Jeanette was called to the dispensary, and left her 
charge sleeping quietly. Alice strolled up the room, 
stopping here and there to encourage and cheer the 
patients. 

The sleeping patient Jeanette left, restlessly moved 
and sighed, and his eyes dreamily opened, looking for 
his little nurse. The place was vacant, but beyond 
he saw one he had yearned for all these weary days, 
coming nearer and nearer to his cot. As she passed 
by the homesick and body-sick men, eyes would 
soften and pain-drawn faces would relax, and lips 
smile when they looked into her benign face, with 
thoughts of home and loved ones, which she inspired. 

She had come to one near Brainard and was turning 
to leave without coming to him, when he impulsively 
stretched a hand towards her with a cry of pain 
which she heard and turned a look of pity for him, 
and came a step closer and heard him whisper her 
name as he dropped his hand over his eyes, with a 
face so white and so marked with pain she pressed 
her own heart, as it beat with a sympathy she had not 
felt for another. Drawing closer, her startled look 
betrayed an unwelcome recognition, mingled with 
dismay, until she bent over the form searching every 
feature, her own face growing white and hands cold 
with fear. The wounded man withdrew his band 
from his face, and Alice stepped back, erect and cold, 
her eyes gathering indignation as the truth dawned 
upon her senses. 
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“Oh, Miss Leighton, Alice! be my friend till you 
understand! My God only knows my suffering 
through it all! It was all in the plan of war, merci- 
less war! There was no North, no South in my 
heart of love for you! All that was, had to be!— 
cruel Fate!” 

The color surged to the face of Alice now. He 
looked into cold, flashing eyes, he heard her spurning 
words. 

“You, Brainard! here among our murderers! You 
still live whom I had thought a noble sacrifice for our 
cause, and have worshiped the Ideal I had made you 
in my heart. A Traitor! Oh, my God, can it be true!” 

Covering his face with his hands to hide the rising 
tears, he did not see the woman he worshipped turn 
and leave the room at the nearest door. 

Jeanette returned in time to see Alice disappear, 
and to find her patient with a pulse flying at rapid 
pace, with a temperature threatening delirium again, 
and she administered a sedative of generous quantity, 
as she soothingly chided him for allowing this agi- 
tation. She was sure Alice would regret her cruelty 
to a helpless, heartbroken man, even if she thought 
him guilty of great wrong. 

The next day, Alice was absent from her patients 
under the plea of illness. Jeanette’s patient was not 
conscious of it, as his mind was wandering among the 
scenes of battles, back to the cave, helping the girl 
who had since grown into his life, inseparable with 
his thoughts and longings. Jeanette was tireless 
by his side, and the second day was rewarded when 
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he awoke to consciousness and feebly asked where 
he had been. 

Alice was fighting out her problem alone, as her 
cousin had not left the hospital since she was there, 
only sending her the message that she could not leave 
her patient as he was very ill. This added to her 
own misery, with the certainty of her words being 
the cause of bringing pain and suffering to the 
Idealized Man she had loved so truly, who had be- 
come a living Reality. The love would not flee away 
because of this Real Man. The hours dragged 
through the night of wakeful heartache, as she had 
never known before. Love prompted many ex- 
cuses for the presence of the once Confederate soldier, 
now a Union officer, helpless in the place where she 
had last seen and bade good-bye to the Home Guard 
he had been. She had not given him a chance to de- 
fend himself, an ungenerous act, and so her love 
plead for him. 

Late the following day Jeanette came for a few 
moments, hastening to her Cousin Alice when she 
could leave ker patient. As she listened to the little 
nurse’s story of the suffering of the wounded man, 
she felt her own pain had been the reflection of his, 
in the silent affinity of love to love. 

“They are expecting the Lieutenant’s father to- 
night, and he will be taken North, to his home, as 
soon as he is able to go to the boat. He lives in 
Rock Island, Illinois. I must go back to him now 
and you must rest today and come to your patients 
to-morrow; they are asking for you. 
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“Yes, I will be able to go to-morrow, and do you 
think I can see him? Do you think he will want to 
see me after my cruel words?” 

“His father may be with us to-morrow; I am sure 
he will forgive you.” 

Alone, Alice felt the anguish of parting with him 
again, and knew it was deeper and truer than when 
she mourned for him as a victim of terrible disaster. 
To have been deceived had aroused her injured 
pride and dishonored her patriotism, and forced the 
bitter words. But reflection had reasoned palliating 
circumstances, usages of war, his great kindness to 
her and her father, and through the heart’s love there 
was forgiveness and generosity for a seeming military 
crime. 

The second day she gathered flowers from her 
garden and returned to the hospital. Going to his 
cot she placed the flowers in his hand as he recognized 
her, and softly she said, “From Alice, who is sorry for 
the words she spoke to you. We will understand 
better when the day brightens for both of us.” She 
took a seat by his side. ‘‘We only see the rod of 
affliction now, some day we will see the silver lining.” 

Slowly lifting the flowers to his lips he selected a 
white rose, kissed it and placed it in her hand, and 
their eyes met, revealing the white-rose purity of 
the love in their hearts. 

The man so ill placed his hand appealingly for 
Alice to touch it. Putting her hand in it, as he gently | 
pressed it, she felt the thrill which had come to her so 
often and mysteriously since this love, so new to her, 
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possessed her soul. Feebly he said, “Does the white 
rose tell you that I could not die until I knew that 
you do not hate me,—that it is emblematic of purity, 
courage and fidelity, and in your possession the white 
rose finds its companion. May I prove to you that 
my position when we first met, was the fulfillment 
of the emblem of the rose,—duty, courage and 
fidelity to my country and commander.” 

Her tears spoke more eloquently her trust in his 
words and his sincerity, than words could utter, and 
he was happier than he had known since his first 
meeting with her, on the hillside of the cave refuge. 

“Please don’t try to talk more now, you are very 
weak. I understand all you would say and in my 
very heart I am your friend. Your father will be 
here soon, and you must rest. I will see you every 
day before you have to leave us.” 

Alice left his side as Jeanette returned, bidding 
him to rest and hasten his recovery in a happy, con- 
tented mind. 

The father did not arrive that night, word having 
been sent to him to delay one week that his son might 
gain more strength, as there was marked improve- 
ment within a few days. 

Alice gave to him much of her time each day, and- ~ 
in one of these visits she told him of the sad loss of 
her mother, and of her grandfather, who passed away 
during the fearful shocks of the battle on the 19th 
of June, and her father was broken in heart and 
spirits, his nerves shattered, a wreck of his former 
self. Through tears she told of these sorrows, which 
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wrung the heartstrings of the listener. The tragedy 
of war had dealt heavily with this young and beau- 
tiful maiden. 

Alice and Jeanette were sitting by the side of 
Brainard’s cot one morning when they saw Ned Forest 
coming leisurely towards them. He spoke a friendly 
word occasionally to some acquaintance on a cot, 
but he did not tarry in the ward, but came direct 
to them. With a friendly and familiar salute to the 
ladies, he turned to the man on the cot. A look of 
astonishment crept over his face as he recognized 
the Home Guard he had seen with Alice when he 
rested in the hospital. The jealousy which he felt 
then surged through his mind in a flood and stepping 
by the bedside, he hissed, “‘Traztor!’’ Alice sprang 
to her feet and stood before him, with burning cheeks 
and angry eyes, and reproachfully cried, ““Hush, 
Ned Forest! How dare you accuse one of my friends 
in this ward with such a name!” 

“Do you know who this man is that you are 
nursing so tenderly here?’”’ he asked indignantly, in 
a rage. 

“T am quite responsible for what I am doing and 
do not wish an opinion from you. If you have any- 
thing more to say I shall be at home this evening.”’ 

Ned walked away inafury. Jeanette looked after 
him and with a laugh, exclaimed, ““Well, did I ever! 
That lazy Ned really was jealous! I never saw a 
sign of patriotism in him before.” 

Alice turned to the patient who looked more 
amused than angry, and in a sad voice said, “‘Please 
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forget and forgive the words of that boy, as I wish 
to be forgiven. The conquered cannot understand 
kindness to his conqueror,—unless there are good 
reasons,” quickly added Alice. 

“My dear friend, can we not forget all in the past 
which is not consonant with perfect harmony and 
beauty? Will you think of me as always your friend, 
a true one? I cherish your friendship as pure and 
divine, rarer than love itself,’’ was his reply. 

With contrite eyes Alice looked into his, conveying 
a deep understanding, which the poverty of words 
could not express. 

The following day the father came and the son’s 
cup seemed nearly full of happiness. The cloud 
hovering near was the separation from his two friends, 
who had warmed his lonely heart back to an interest 
in life. 

In the evening after the episode of the hospital, 
Ned Forest went to the Leighton home with a dis- 
consolate feeling, determined to unburden his love 
for Alice, and to assure himself if her kindness was 
not a reciprocal emotion in her heart. He had never 
loved her so much as the presence of this stranger 
had awakened within him. In true boyish fashion 
he stood a model lover, with desperation in his face. 

“Oh, Alice, dear Alice, you don’t love that man, 
do you? IknowI am not as good or wise as you are, 
but I love you, you must know that I have always 
loved you, and I can’t see you loving any one else.” 

His distress touched a heart of pity and Alice took 
his cold moist hands in hersand seated him beside her. 
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“Why, Ned, you and I have always been good 
friends, and I have thought of you as a brother—I 
could never think of you as a lover. There are no 
air castles for you and me, and if we are to keep good 
friends you must never speak again of Lieutenant 
Brainard, and try to forget that you ever saw him 
before to-day. He did what every army at war ex- 
pects and it takes the bravest of the brave to perform 
such a duty for his commander.” 

Ned seized his hat and departed immediately 
with an abrupt good night, feeling both wronged 
and humiliated. 

Jeanette returned and was surprised to find Ned 
gone so soon. She never ceased teasing him about 
his “war record” and composed all sorts of epitaphs 
she would have written had a stray shot penetrated 
his hiding place during the siege. 

Early the day following Ned’s interview with 
Alice, Jeanette met him as she was taking some 
dainties to one of her protegés, and found him in the 
depths of peevishness after his fancied slight. 

“Good morning, Jeanette, may I go with you on 
your errand?” 

“I’ve a good mind to say no, because you ran away 
last night before I returned. I have a new epitaph 
for you. If you will listen you may go along.” 

“Say on—your grim epitaphs have no terrors for 
me.” 

“I composed this on my way home from the 
hospital yesterday, after your fine salutation to that 
helpless, wounded man, who is my patient. If he 
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ever meets you again and is well and sound, this is 
what I shall put on your tomb stone. 


““Here lies the man who ne’er was brave 
Till by his wounded foe. 
Since then he fills this early grave 
And leaves his friends in woe.’’ 


Ned would not see the humor in this as he usually 
did and seriously asked, ‘““Would you be one of my 
friends ‘in woe’ Jeanette?” 

“T reckon I wouldn’t be chief mourner, Ned, but 
I'd be mighty sorry. But why so serious? Your 
‘foe’ will be far away from here before he will be 
able to punish you for your rude greeting to him, 
where you went without an invitation. Where did 
you see him before you came to the hospital on that 
day?” 

“That is just what I want to tell you. He was 
around here a few months ago as a Confederate sol- 
dier, and was put on guard about the streets. He 
was sent on a supply wagon, carrying ammunition 
and food to a distant camp, and the wagon was 
blown up by a Yankee shell, and when Alice heard 
of it she almost fainted, and we supposed he was 
killed with the driver. Now he turns up a Yankee - 
officer, and Alice is loving him just as much as she 
did when she thought he was one of our men.” 

“But Ned, wasn’t he very kind to Alice and her 
father while he was here?” 

“T suppose he was, but that doesn’t make her love 
him, because I’ve been kind to her all my life, but 
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she doesn’t love me, and doesn’t want me to love her. 
She said so last night-—just will be a sister, or some- 
thing like that.” 

Jeanette could not suppress a hearty laugh at poor 
Ned’s idea of love and loving. He had one parting 
word for Jeanette before she entered her patient’s 
home with her provisions. 

“T say, Jeanette, won’t you use your head for me. 
and find out if Miss Alice is really in love with that 
man?” 

“No, sir, I will not. If she is, it is not my afiair, 
nor yours, either. You want me to turn spy on her, 
although you savagely denounce other people who 
spy for another cause.” 

Ned Forest’s blood rushed to his face with shame, 
as he winced, and they parted. 

When Alice and Jeanette went to the hospital that 
afternoon, they saw the father of their patient sit- 
ting by his bedside. They went to the other pa- 
tients first. One of the nurses came to them with a 
message. 

“Lieutenant Brainard wishes to see the ladies at 
his cot.” 

The father received them with courteous cordiality, 
and fatherly pride, thanking them for their great 
kindness to his son. 

The resemblance between father and son was very 
marked, the elder man carrying his years lightly. 

“Father, these are the friends who have saved my 
life, Miss Jeanette, finding me, has been my angel of 
mercy from the first sight. Miss Leighton is the 
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the ‘Lady of the Cave’ of whom I wrote you I met 
in this city. Both have brought life and peace and 
joy to me here for many days.” 

“We owe these lovely women our deepest grati- 
tude, my son, and words are too meagre to express my 
appreciation. I trust they will find their reward in 
the consciousness of making you happy. ‘As we sow, 
so shall we reap.’ ”’ 

Excusing himself on the plea of business the father 
left them. The reception had been a pleasant one, 
and Brainard spoke of his expected departure soon. 

“T believe they intend to ship me North in a couple 
of days.” The doctor thinks I will be able to go.” 
With a saddened face he continued, “Could I take my 
friends with me, I would be very happy.” 

“You will be very happy in your home with your 
mother,” said Alice, and with trembling lips she 
turned towards the window, and with tears, mur- 
mured, “Oh, my mother, could I but see her!’ 

Jeanette saw the longing look of Brainard as she 
arranged flowers in vases, and chatted incessantly. 

“What a hero you will be when you are at home. 
You will be smothered with honors. I hear that 
Yankee soldiers have lots of sweethearts who write 
jolly letters to them, although they have never seen. 
each other. Have you a sweetheart at home waiting 
for you?” 

Alice heard the question, but did not move from 
the window. 

“All my old college mates are my sweethearts, and 
I think I have had letters from every one of them 
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cheering me in the lonely camp. A few of them are 
married and theirs were the jolliest letters.” 

Alice came back to Jeanette and helped with the 
flowers and put away unsightly bottles from the side 
table. 

Jeanette looked slyly at him as she roguishly placed 
a flower by his cheek, “Oh, you are not romantic at 
all. You should have a pretty girl breaking her 
heart for you, with your photograph on her table, 
and lots of money in her father’s bank.” 

Alice and Brainard laughed, and he retorted, “If I 
could choose the pretty girl I would soon mend the 
heartbreak by cementing mine to it,—truly all hers.” 

Alice kept an averted face which was blushing in 
spite of her effort to seem unconscious. She had a 
chance to give Jeanette a warning look and declared 
it was time to go home. 

Suddenly Jeanette thought of her father at Rock 
Island. 

“Lieutenant, you are going to Rock Island where 
my father is in prison. Do you remember you told 
me that you would try to have him exchanged and 
sent home to me? You won't forget it, will you? 
But please don’t tell bim that I was your nurse, and 
brought flowers to you, because—because you know 
he doesn’t like the Yankees. If he knew just you 
I think he would make an exception.” 

“All right, little nurse, I will not get you into 
trouble. If I can give to you your father in a little 
time, it would be but a very small return for the 
happiness you have given to me.” 
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The parting goodnight was said with the promise 
of seeing him on the morrow, and the two girls went 
to their home with sad hearts, yet pleased to have 
their patient enjoy happier and better surroundings. 

Brainard had been alone but a few minutes when 
his father returned with papers in his hands and 
hastily said, “Charles the surgeon tells me that a boat 
will go up the river to-morrow morning at eight 
o'clock, and the sooner you are out of this stifling air 
the better off you'll be. The arrangements are all 
perfected, so rest well to-night, and you will be taken 
carefully to the boat, and we'll be off in the cool of 
the day.” 

“But, father, this is so unexpected, I shall not be 
able to see my friends or send word to them. Is it 
all settled that we must go to-morrow?” 

“Yes, my son, I had to get reservations for us at 
once, and we must go, and I'll be glad to be on our 
way early.” 

He asked his father to bring him paper and en- 
velopes and pencil, and propped up by his pillows, 
he wrote two letters, the first to Miss Alice and the 
second to his little faithful nurse, Jeanette. 

Having finished, sealed and addressed them, he 
called the head nurse. “Can you find a trusty mes- 
senger who will deliver these letters to-night at the 
same address? He shall be well paid for doing the 
favor.” 

“T think I can,” replied the nurse. Looking among 
the employees he called a trusty negro, long in the 
service, and sent him on the errand. 
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It was dark, and the messenger, not familiar with 
the houses in that locality, inquired at a house which 
chanced to be the home of Ned Forest. 

Ned opened the door, the messenger inquired for 
the Leighton house. 

“T’m going right over there to that place, and will 
carry them myself,”’ said Ned. ‘“‘Were you to wait 
for answers? Where are they from?” 

“Da come from de Marine Hospital, Massa. No 
sah, I wasn’t tol’ to wait fo’ no answers, but I’d like 
to delibber dem miyself, ef it’s all de same to yous, 
massa, da very “ticular lette’s sah.” 

“What difference does it make who takes them 
over? Give them to me,” taking them out of the 
messenger’s reluctant hand. Stepping back into his 
house, the negro was left to go away. 

Ned examined them closely; he was sure they were 
from Brainard. Putting them in his pocket he 
strolled out, and went to the hospital. There he 
learned, after subtle inquiry, that the early boat 
would take the “Yankee officer” and his father up 
the river. He divined the purport of the letters, 
and determined the young ladies should not receive 
them in time to drive to the boat to see him again. 
An idea came to him. He stamped them and posted 
them in the mail. This, he thought, would hide his 
perfidy, and they would not see the “Yankee” again. 

_ After posting them he felt ashamed of his hasty 
act, but his jealousy had plunged him into this foul 
play. He was not really bad at heart. He was im- 
pulsive, weak in judgment, and had no courage to 
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combat the temptations which everywhere abound 
in the journey of life. He did not rest well that 
“night, and was out early to the meet the girl he had 
wronged, as he knew Jeanette would be on her round 
of mercy. 

Meeting him, Jeanette saw a very doleful face. 

“Good morning, Ned. You certainly lcok like a 
hospital case. Are you on your way there to have 
me nurse you? What is the matter?” 

“Nothing, thank you. J am not a hospital subject 
even for you to nurse, after all your practice on the 
Yankees. I didn’t sleep much last night and I sup- 
pose I show it. My head aches a little.” 

“Something must be on your conscience, Ned. You 
are not pining over that little matter with Miss Alice, 
are you?” 

“T never had to stand a July in this town before 
this cussed row with the North,” exclaimed Ned, 
“and I wish it were over. I’m tired of this military 
rule in this place. Yanks boss everything in sight.” 

“Well, you are in a nice mood this morning. If 
you were lying in the hospital with a leg or arm, or 
both, cut off like many fellows, you might do a little 
cussing with some reason. You ought to be happy 
that you live at all after the things you have seen.” - - 

Ned’s conscience was probing him, and he could 
not resist alluding to Brainard. 

“I was down to the hospital late last night, and 
heard that your Yankee patient was going up the 
river this morning on the early boat. It is past the 
time now, and the boat is gone.” 
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“Why didn’t you come and tell us last night,” said 
Jeanette angrily. ‘“This is a nice time to bring us 
the news! Didn’t you see any one from the hospital 
who would send us word?” 

“No, I didn’t. It was too late to go to tell you, 
besides, why should you and Miss Alice want to see 
a Yankee off for his home? Pity he ever left it.” 

It was after nine o’clock at that time and Jeanette 
hastened home to tell the disappointing news to 
Alice. 

The postman had called, but no letters were left. 

Bursting into the house like a gale, Jeanette found 
Alice, and in a state of anger at Ned, she said, 
“Cousin Alice, will you believe that Lieutenant 
Brainard has left this morning on that early boat, 
and never sent. us a word, and Ned Forest knew 
about it last night, and never came to tell us. Such 
ingratitude I never knew before.” 

The excited little girl lost all sunshine, and the 
cloud of chagrin and disappointment sent down a 
copious shower of tears. 

“Well, Jeanette, we can’t understand it yet, but 
be patient and we will hear the cause of this hasty 
departure, I am sure. It must have been suddenly 
arranged.” 

While she soothed Jeanette her own heart beat 
faster and the heaviness she had suffered so much in 
her deferred hopes and sad misfortunes, crept into 
her heart, born of fear, even in her trust. 

Leaving the house, Alice strolled into her garden 
where a vista of the great river spread before her. 
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She was glad to be alone in her loneliness, to think 
over the strange emotions of her heart between doubt 
and faith, as she recalled the tenderness and the 
loving expressions of her Ideal Man, now become so 
Real,—and tried to reconcile them to his departure 
with no word to ease the pain of parting. She re- 
lived the past,—May days seemed so long ago,—her 
pleasant impression at first sight, a glow of grati- 
tude for his kindness in need, their meeting at the 
old hospital, his farewell note when he left the city, 
and all that had passed since he had languished, a 
wounded man, in the hospital. All these rang witha 
sincere note, and why should she doubt him now? 
She asked for patience. 

She heard Jeanette coming and welcomed her 
presence. 

“Cousin Alice, if we should never hear from 
Lieutenant Brainard again what would you think of 
him?” 

“T can’t imagine such a thing of him, but if some 
other man should be so ungrateful, as well as dis- 
courteous, I would dismiss him from my mind as 
unworthy of my thought. If I had cared for him as 
you know I have for this man, I would be sorry for 
my poor judgment in reading the signs of fidelity, 
sincerity and probity, which are the elements of a 
worthy character.” 

“But wouldn’t your heart be broken, like heroines 
in stories?” 

“That would depend on motives. Few hearts 
really break if conscious of their own faithfulness. 
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They can suffer long before they become hopeless, 
but time is the great physician for grief. When lov- 
ing hearts are cruelly separated forever, they live 
because they must, but they don’t forget. The balm 
for aching hearts is activity in worth-while things,— 
in doing for others to bring happiness, which will re- 
flect upon the giver, and to remember ‘God is a fair 
adjuster of human affairs.’ We sow, and reap.” 

The western sun was lengthening the shadows when 
another mail arrived, bringing the two delayed letters. 
Jeanette ran to the gate to take them and hastened 
to Alice. The address writing was unfamiliar and 
Jeanette’s was quickly torn open from curiosity. 
Glancing at the name of the sender she cried out, 
“Oh! Cousin Alice, mine is from our Yankee officer. 
Is yours?” 

“T haven’t opened mine yet,” she replied, as she 
passed her cousin and went to her rose bower to read 
alone. 

Again that mysterious wave swept over her, as if 
her strength were grasped by some stronger power 
and held in its embrace for one fleeting instant. The 
thrill of the first letter by post! The future was a 
vision, the past was a dream, but the Present, for a 
moment, was a reality! 

The radiance which diffused her eyes, her cheeks 
and lips, with a glow, a blush and a smile as she read 
the letter, betrayed her peace and her faith for this 
Real Man, greater than she had ever conceived in her 
Ideal Man, who had filled her heart as a myth for 
many weeks. 


el 
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Marine Hospital, 
Vicksburg, Miss. 
July —, 1863. 
My dearly loved friend 
Miss Alice Leighton: — 

I am helpless in the hands of my father and surgeon. 
They decree my departure tomorrow morning at eight 
o'clock on that early boat. I remonstrated on the Nes 
of seeing you and my little nurse once more, but the plans 
are settled, and there is no retracting from them. 

I shall be glad to see my mother, whom I fondly love, 
but another love strangely deep and fervent I leave here 
for one I would gladly sacrifice my life to make her happy 
—and that one is your dear self. While I might hope, 
I dare not ask for a reciprocal love from you till I prove 
to you my worthiness of it. 

I grieve for your bereavement. Believe me, one of the 
inducements which brought me disguised to your city 
was to warn your commander of the invincible force to 
be brought against the city. The warning was not 
heeded. It was thought more honorable to die facing 
the foe than to lay down arms in a surrender. All the 
world would say so. But war is cruel. 

God ever bless you for your kindness tome. The pain 
is forgotten in the sweet memory of your presence and 
friendship. Will you give me the assurance of your con- 
tinued friendship by writing to me at my home. 

Devotedly yours, 
Charles F. Brainard, Jr., 
Rock Island, Ill. 


The heart throbbing between faith and doubt, 


was at rest. 

“Where are you, Cousin Alice?” called Jeanette, 
coming to her. “May I read my letter to you? It’s 
just the nicest I ever had sent to me, and just think, 
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from a genuine Yankee! I wonder if there are any 
more Yankees like him?” 

“Yes, indeed. I met a great many gentlemen in 
the North, while I was in college. There are all 
kinds of men in the North, the same as in our sunny 
South,—it all depends on the man with his inclina- 
tions and environment, and the brand does not need a 
label. You may read your letter to me, I shall be 
glad to hear it, but I do not wish to reciprocate with 
mine,—only part of it. Is it an agreement?” 

“I’m going to frame mine, when I go home,”’ said 
Jeanette, and read aloud: 


To Jeanette, 

My dear little nurse and friend:— 

I cannot leave this place for my home without telling 
you how grateful I am for your bright presence and gentle 
touch which soothed my fevered brow so many times, 
and cheered my lonely heart. God will bless you as I 
cannot, for the happiness you gave me when you minis- 
tered so gently to one you had deemed your enemy. 
Were more hearts like yours, there would be no wars. 
Hearts of the North, and hearts of the South were born 
by the same parents, our Revolutionary fathers, and in- 
herited the same attributes and possibilities, and the love 
of one is of the same quality as the other, and it will be 
revealed to those who follow this generation. 

May you always see the silver lining to every passing 
cloud. I shall not forget my promise to do all in my 
power to release your dear father as soon as possible. 

Again with loving thanks, I am ever 

Your grateful friend, 
Charles F. Brainard, Jr. 
Rock Island, Ill. 
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With the burden of disappointment lifted from 
their minds they lingered in the garden, gathering 
flowers, and as they neared the house they saw Ned 
Forest waiting on the veranda for them. His guilty 
conscience would not give him rest, and he dared not 
ask the question he longed to have answered. He 
impatiently waited to be told if the letters had been 
received. He entered the house and conversed with 
the Captain, and yet no mention of mail. 

Jeanette was about to leave the room when she 
teasingly said, ‘““Ned, our Yankee officer did think of 
us when he was obliged to leave so suddenly, and 
wrote us goodbye letters, which came in the mail to- 
night. He didn’t expect us at the boat as he knew 
we couldn’t receive the word so early as eight o’clock. 
I suppose he couldn’t send them by messenger.” 

Greatly relieved, Ned departed, yet carrying the 
fear of the guilty, that sometime he would be exposed. 

Ned Forest, all that night, dwelt with unhappy 
heart upon the happy face of Alice, and his jealousy 
drove him again to her side to press his petition as a 
suitor for her hand. It had been his boyish dream, 
and he felt robbed of his divine right unfairly. Find- 
ing her alone in her garden of flowers the following 
day, he declared his devotion to her and pleaded for 
her love. 

“Ned,” said Alice, “if you are very earnest I am 
sorry for your disappointment. I know you have 
always been kind, and you have my sincere gratitude, 
but that is quite another sentiment than love. Deeds 
alone, though they be numberless and priceless, don’t 
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bring to us the love that should exist in the hearts of 
husband and wife. There are too many unfaithful 
hearts which were bound by the mistaken idea of 
love, when it was only fancy, or gratitude. To love 
there must be something in the person we feel, that 
is too sacred to analyze with cold words. A beauty 
of character which appeals to each one like harmony 
inmusic. It is as subtle as the magnet which attracts 
the needle of the compass, and as lasting as the pure 
air we breathe, and, like it, giving us life, energy and 
happiness. This mutual love is the only basis for a 
peaceful, and lasting happy marriage. Too many 
mistakes are made in selecting and settling so stupen- 
dous a matter. We will be good friends, Ned, as we 
have always been, but don’t allude to this subject 
again.” 

When next time Ned met Jeanette he confided his 
last disappointment and declared his intentions to 
resume his law studies in Richmond in the autumn, 
if the college was not closed by the war. Jeanette 
commended his resolution. 

“Jeanette, will you answer my letters when I write 
to you and tell how I miss you and Alice?” 

“Why include me! Alice will be far from me, I 
cannot cheer you for her.” 

“But, Jeanette,” continued Ned, “I shall want to 
hear from yourself. I shall be lonesome when I can- 
not see you any more.” 

Jeanette blushed so rosy, Ned awoke to a sense of 
her beauty, and a warm sentiment crept into his 
heart wholly unknown till that minute. 
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“You will answer my letters, won’t you and be my 
friend always?” 

“T will give you both answers when I receive your 
letters.” 


CHAPTER IX 


A WEEK had passed since Brainard’s letters had 
been received. 

Jeanette answered her letter, again thanking him 
for the promise of her father’s release soon, and 
speaking of the late arrival of the letters, after he had 
left the city, and of the void his absence had made 
in the hospital ward, where she still gave her services 
part of the time. 

Alice did not hasten a letter. She was battling 
with the very soul of conscious duty and her heart’s 
desire. 

Never had a Leighton been disloyal, either to 
friend, or to country. Her father, whom she dearly 
loved with all the filial devotion of a daughter, she 
thought would be broken-hearted if she linked her 
life with a northern soldier. Then she smiled at the 
thought of the fingers of scorn from her acquaintances 
—fingers like the long, cold icicles she had seen in the 
North hanging before her window panes. How they 
would be pointed at her in derision, but these were 
unworthy of her consideration. But her bereft 
father! How could she bring another grief to him. 
Even his memory should be honored by her filial 
devotion. 

The “Ideal Man” had never awakened these 


sentiments. The Real Man must have an answer, 
(114) 
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and a true one. With her heart yearning for both 
love and duty she repeated the lines: 


“And can it be the selfsame heart 
Can live and bear a double part?” 


It had to live! She had to face her difficulties 
with courage,—the courage which proves the mettle 
of character, the stamina of will, the “godly force’’ 
_even of cruelty to self,—and with these combined 
within her, she wrote her letter. She devoted much 
time to the happiness of her father, carefully arranged 
the household affairs, keeping everything consonant 
with the beautiful, tactfully made her cousin musical 
director, excusing herself, and without casting a 
shadow upon others, she bore her self-denial with 
fortitude, patience and cheerfulness. 


CHAPTER X 


IEUTENANT BRAINARD reached his home 

with his father, much exhausted by the journey. 

For many days the greatest skill in treatment was 
unremitting. 

The love and skill of a mother’s heart and hand 
surmounted discouragements, and there came a slow 
return to healthy conditions of his wounds. He 
often asked for bis mail, and received many letters 
from friends congratulating him for escaping with 
his life, and for the honor of a promotion to a com- 
missioned officer. 

Jeanette’s letter pleased and stimulated his in- 
terest, but he looked his disappointment as the days 
passed by. 

In the third week of his waiting, a letter came ad- 
dressed by a strange hand but the postmark told 
of the writer, and there was no doubting. A flush 
surged to his temples as he held the long-looked-for 
letter, anticipating the joy of its contents, when a 
vapory shadow crossed his vision that he was too 
sanguine of his hopes. 

As he unsealed the envelope a fugitive fragrance 
of the sunny south flowers, wafted from its folds. He 


pressed the rose leaf to his lips. 
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“Sunny House” 
Vicksburg, Miss. 
August, 1863 
Lieutenant Charles F. Brainard, Jr., 
Rock Island, Illinois, 
My dear friend :— 

Days of weariness have passed since last we met. 
You were far on your journey to your home before your 
welcome letter reached me. I was pained to know that 
I shovld not meet you again, but I am sure you were 
confident of my choicest wish for your welfare and your 
rapid recovery. 

Can mere words convey the gratefulness I feel for your 
sympathy, and your kind sentiments expressed for me. 

I would not be honest if I attempted by any artifice 
to conceal my increasing friendship for you,—shutting 
from my memory that you were in our enemies’ ranks, 
—and when in my innocence I believed your life a noble 
sacrifice to our cause, I idealized you, making sacred the 
interest I felt for you, when I first looked into your face 
as you guarded our retreat from danger. That interest 
ripened into an affection unexplainable to myself, before 
you left me, as I believed, forever. 

When you were seemingly rehabilitated to me, and I 
saw my Ideal Man wounded and suffering, at first I 
could not see beyond my shattered idol, a noble sacrifice 
for Confederacy, and the bitter words sprang to my lips. 
But the love I had given to my Ideal Man still filled my 
heart, and to know that the Man,—not the soldier,— had 
returned to me, and I had been cruel to him, crushed 
from my heart all but the fact that my love was un- 
changed, and my Idealized Man had materialized. 

While I frankly confess this to you, I am still in the 
thralldom of hopelessness, as I owe a duty to my father, 
whose idol I have always been,—no sacrifice being too 
great for him to make for me,—and so long as he lives, 
and to his memory after death, I cannot be disloyal to 


his wishes. 
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I am not the architect of my heart. Were I such my 
suffering had been less, and these words would not now 
be penned to you. 

My friendship is deeply rooted, and 1 no one but your- 
self, can crush it from me. To hear from you, and to 
write to you as friends, will always be a pleasure to me. 

I am sincerely your friend in loneliness, 
Alice Leighton. 


The invalid read the lines again and again. The 
assurance of her friendship, deep and lasting, was 
nectar to his fainting spirits. Each word was a 
treasure in his memory. Her devotion to her father 
and her loyalty to his wishes proved nobility of char- 
acter, a charming sacrifice of self-indulgence, and 
her frankness in. confessing her true sentiments for 
him, all surpassed his dream of her, and she was 
becoming his Ideal Woman,—and was he the Ideal 
Man she had learned to “worship”’ when she thought 
he did not live? These questions of his life awakened 
aspirations he had never before entertained. If he 
were spared to return to health, he would strive by 
every gift within him, to become and remain the man 
her highest ideas had conceived. 

With a quiet heart and a hopeful future, his health 
improved rapidly, although the wound in the thigh 
would cripple him for some time, and disable him 
from returning to the army. 

He tendered his resignation, which was accepted, 
and, early in the autumn, prepared to return to 
college in Chicago, from which he went into the ranks 
to fight for his country. 
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Never had he embraced his work with the zeal as 
at this term. He grasped and mastered every 
problem and task he undertook, winning prizes and 
medals by his assiduous application. 

Early in September, before Brainard had resigned 
his commission, he had secured an exchange of John 
J. Burns, prisoner of war, and he had returned to his 
plantation, and Jeanette and Dorcas had joined him 
and they had picked up the broken ends of the thread 
of life and were pursuing their old course in a normal 
prosperous condition. Jeanette, the prop and stay 
of the household, developed into an efficient and 
forceful woman, dearly loved. 


CHAPTER XI 


APTAIN LEIGHTON had failed in health 
steadily during the winter of 1864. The many 
unsuccessful attempts for victory by the Confederate 
arms depressed him, and he grew more thoughtful 
and silent as the months passed. 

April found him unable to sit in his favorite place 
among plants on the spacious veranda. Alice 
watched with sorrowing heart the slowly going out 
vitality and buoyancy of her once strong parent. 
Easter’s flowers came to him and brought long for- 
gotten memories of ante-bellum years, and filled his 
thoughts with his dearly-loved north-land wife, and 
the struggle for independence from the British, and 
his closing days turned to these as the sunflower turns 
to its god of day as the night shades darken around it. 

A bright day ushered in the month of May. When 
Alice entered her father’s room he spoke in feeble 
tones: “‘Alice dear, bring my sword and lay our 
southern flag beside me.” 

As Alice laid them by his side, the sword on the 
right and the flag on his left, he sadly looked at them, 
caressed them gently, then hesitatingly asked, 
“Alice, can you find me the old flag?” 

“Yes, dear father, in a few minutes.” 

She flew to the attic, opened an old chest and from 


its depths lifted a small silken flag, the old Stars and 
(120) 
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Stripes her father once revered, and hastening to his 
room laid its soft folds over the sword. The passing 
man—the American man—nestled his hand under 
it till it touched the sword. The touch brought life 
and light to his eyes, and with vibrant voice he said, 
“The Sword of Bunker Hill, our south-land Wash- 
ington won for us,” and “The flag our Washington 
gave us, these are our heritage from British oppres- 
sion.” Slowly lifting the Confederate flag, he said 
affectionately, “The Bonny Blue Flag! The flag for 
unhampered rights! Freedom from interference! 
Tf it fails, what will happen?” 

With a weary expression he rested his arms upon 
the emblems, and gently slept. 

Alice stole from the room and flew to her desk. 
With a sensation of half fear and half fright at this 
change in her father, who had not softened before 
to the old Washington life since 1861, a terrible feel- 
ing of loneliness possessed her soul, and seizing her 
pen she wrote: 


Mr. Charles F. Brainard, Jr., 
My dear, dear, friend :— 

My dear parent is fast fading from my life, going so 
silently and resignedly, so softly away, I am filled with 
anguish. To whom can I turn for comfort but to him 
I love with all my heart, soul and being! 


Can you possibly come to me quickly? 
Alice Leighton. 


Quickly sealing it she despatched a trusty servant 
to the post office. Realizing how impulsively she 
had written the missive, in conscious confusion, went 
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to ker room and eased her heart in a flood of tears. 
As she sobbed, she felt how alone she was, not even 
Jeanette to share her grief, and whisper winning 
words of comfort. Forcing back the cloudburst she 
answered the call to duty and went to her father, 
finding him restless, but with his country’s emblems 
close to his side. 

The nurse and doctor came early, and with uncon- 
cealed astonishment saw the tokens of olden love 
fondled by the dying man. 

Another day and greater weakness came to the 
patient. Alice was constantly by his side to solace 
him and minister to his every need, and he lingered 
on, the struggle to break the vital forces, as gentle 
as it was, protracted. Late one afternoon the doctor 
and nurse stood by the side of Alice as she saw the 
beloved form before her sinking nearer and nearer to 
the portal we call ‘‘death.” 

A servant gently opened the door of the room,— 
she heard a soft tread and felt a form standing close 
to her, a hand pressed hers and drew it into his own. 
The only sound to break the silence was the sighing 
of the last note of the great organ of life, softer, more 
fitful it grew, until an angel caught the last finite 
vibration of the released mind, and in the grasp of 
God-like Spirit wafted the soul to the vaster realms 
of infinity. 

In a sense of the holiness of the hour, Alice felt the 
light slipping from her eyes, and the heart throbs 
fainter, and she leaned heavily upon the strong arm 
supporting her, while a stimulant was passed between 
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her pale lips, reviving the sinking heart, restoring 
color and life to the now orphan girl,—orphaned, but 
alone! A heart of love sustained her, and lightened 
her burden. 

A bewildering week passed,—friends flocked to aid 
and comfort. All sacred rites were accorded to the 
beloved remains of a father by his devoted daughter. 

When all was over, the faithful slaves of other days 
gathered upon the lawn under the moon and stars,— 
windows of heaven—and with sobbing voices filled 
with love for their kind master, made melody to the 
night as they softly sang,— 


“Massa made the darkies love him, 
*Cause he was so kind, 
Now they sadly weep above him, 
Mourning ’cause he leave them behind.” 


The hum-drum affairs of human life pressed their 
claims upon Alice, and hard business problems had 
to be adjusted. 

With much delicacy Brainard had given to the 
bereft daughter the attention of a devoted brother. 
He had scarcely referred to the letter which brought 
him to her side. At this time her home and personal 
affairs had reached a point when further lingering 
would seem an intrusion. Alice was sole executrix, 
and the law was adjusting her possessions. 

Brainard called in the evening to announce his in- 
tention to depart for his college upon the next day. 

They strolled to the garden, to the rose bower, a 
retreat dear to Alice. There was a joy in silence, a 
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communion of spirit with spirit sweeter than words 
in its harmony. The fragrant air was balmy, the 
stars twinkled above them, the spring flowers were 
awakening from winter rest, the nightingales were 
chirping to their mates, and the dancing fireflies with 
lamps aglow—all fairy voices of nature making music 
to love. 

With her hands within his own, the north-land 
lover told the long pent-up love in his heart for this 
idol of his soul. 

‘Alice, dear, I cannot serve you further by linger- 
ing where I would never leave from choice, but your 
home matters are now for you alone, with your legal 
advisers, and I will return to Chicago and college 
to-morrow. 

These days have been most precious to me, and 
have deepened my longing to have you always by my 
side. My precious one! Can you know from the 
love I felt for you one year ago, evolved my Ideal 
Woman whom I have adored, and IJ find in your dear 
self her image, the Real Woman, the sensate woman, 
whose pulsation throbs in unison with everything 
good, pure, sympathetic and holy. Has the year 
brought to you such confidence in me that you will 
trust your life, your happiness, your heart to my 
care? Dear, dear Alice may I now plead for your 
presence forever with me, the angel of my home, my 
darling wife?” 

He gently drew her closer to him, her head resting 
on his breast, his face bent low to hers. A moment’s 
silence passed, then lifting her face and looking into 
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the depths of his soul-lit eyes, tears glistening in her 
own, with trembling lips and her voice sweet and low 
with emotion, she pledged her love, her life, her 
constancy to him forever. 

“My Ideal Man! a thousand times realized in the 
Real Man, and far dearer than I could conceive, I am 
released from disloyalty to my father by his great 
love for my north-land mother, and his reverence for 
the old flag of his fathers, and the old relic, the Sword 
of Bunker Hill, and I know he now blesses my alli- 
ance to the man who captured my love by proving 
himself to be superior to my highest Ideals,—the 
love of my heart of hearts,—and you will keep it 
forever!” 


Three years have passed since the pledging of those 
solemn vows, and five years since they first met, when 
“In the Spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of love,’ and on the anniversary of that 
memorable hour Dr. Brainard and his ever loved 
wife Alice are sitting in the rose bower as of old, with 
the fairy sprites of love making melody in their 
hearts, as they recall those fleeting years. 

As old Father Time, with his sickle in hand, 
ushered in the lusty youth of the New Year, after the 
tearful years of Alice in the loss of sister, mother, 
and father,—her dear home loved ones,—Charles 
Brainard, Jr., then a full-fledged doctor, and an 
entered practitioner in a Chicago hospital, came to 
the Southland for his bride, who had planned for the 
care of her inherited interests, reserving a portion of 
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her home for her return for rest and recreation when- 
ever her over-burdened ‘“‘“Materialized Man” needed 
them. War had ceased, but the scars remained, al- 
though system and order were gradually developing 
new resources of the city and country, and the better 
old conditions were largely returning. The “Oil of 
Consolation”’ was settling upon the turbulent sea of 
discontent, and the wise people were pursuing normal 
pursuits of happiness, and grasping at the opportuni- 
ties for prosperity. 

Each winter of the three years of happy wedded 
life, Doctor Brainard and his Alice had spent one 
month in Vicksburg, the doctor graciously giving 
his services to hospital relief, until he had become a 
familiar figure, respected and beloved by all who met 
him, and his efficiency so extensively recognized, that 
he received a hearty welcome as a permanent resident 
of the City of Vicksburg. In this the longing heart 
of Alice found its consummation of contentment and 
joy, which seemed to vouchsafe to her perpetual 
youth. 

It was the ambition of these twain to inject into 
social conditions the optimism and altruism needed to 
inspire the discouraged and strengthen the hopeful 
to an achievement of grandeur rising from the ashes 
of bereavement. 

In this the crowning of the romance of two lives 
would reach ever upward to higher and nobler 
attainments for God and humanity. 
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